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THE LATE GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


Tue death of Enocn Lincoty, late governor of Maine, is in- 
deed a heavy dispensation for the people of the North, we might 


say for the people of the United States ; for they never had—they 
never can have, a steadier, a more trustworthy, a more vigilant, 
or a more courageous friend. He was of them that are gone for- 
ever—the Men of the Revolution, the Builders of our great 
commonwealth ; of that old-fashioned race who kept watch and 
guard, by night and by day, and all their lives long, not so much 
within the citadel, as on the furthest and feeblest outworks of 
liberty. He was of them however, not in age, but in spirit ; not 
in years, for at the time of his death he was yet a young man, 
hardly two score, but in watchfulness, in republican virtue, in 
the foreseeing and foretelling sagacity of a superior mind. He 
was of them that spy danger afar off; that bruise the serpent in 
the egg,—and with an armed heel; that crush in the seed what- 
ever may be likely, if it grow up, to interfere with, or to over- 
shadow the green places or bright fountains of the rock-built 
heritage our stern fathers have hallowed for their posterity. 

Of a truth was he the friend of the people: and not so much 
of this or of that people, as of the people every where on earth, 
of this and of every other country, of this and of every other age. 
It was not the people of Maine, though his heart was there ; nor 
the people of New-England, though his judgment was there ; nor 
the people of the United States—nor of America, nor of the two 
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Americas, though he saw into the future with the eye of a states- 
man, the hope of a true philanthropist, and the strong faith of a 
philosopher, and his heart heaved with magnificent joy as the em- 
pires of the new world passed in review before him, with all their 
changes and their influences, like a new birth of planets intended 
for a new race of better and wiser, and therefore of happier men : it 
was not so much that he was the friend of this or that neighbour- 
hood, of this or that portion of the human race, of a sect here 
or a party there, as that he was the friend of the people every 
where, of every nation, kindred and tongue, over the face of the 
whole earth. To his eye they were but one great brotherhood, 
accidentally dispersed from about the family hearth, by unhappy 
and long-perpetuated, though not by unappeasable domestic dif- 
ferences. 

His death may be regarded asa heavy loss to our country : 
but to those who knew him well, to those who were the imme- 
diate objects of his high and watchful stewardship, it is something 
more—it is a calamity, the whole extent of which they are but 
beginning to perceive. Strange as it may appear, the great body 
of our people never knew his worth ; and of his intimate and fast 
friends, not more than two or three perhaps ever supposed him 
to be what he really was—a great man. Highly as they appre- 
ciated him, he was more and better than they believed. Unani- 
mous though they were, to an exteni never equalled perhaps in 
our country, since the day when a whole nation gathered togeth- 
er about the wise and powerful few with whom they believed 
their safety to lie ; asking no questions, having no fears about the 
political or the religious faith of such men—still they never knew, 
they never suspected the whole worth of him they have lost—of 
him they have destroyed by their kindness, literally overborne 
to the grave by the weight of their continually augmenting favour. 
What we say is the truth and nothing but the truth. He died 
a martyr to the cause of the people, and they require to be 
told of it. He served them till he could serve them no long- 
er, and when his strength failed him, he went away into a soli- 
tary, not into a high place, and there consummated the labour 
of a long and virtuous life—long if we measure it by acts instead 
of years, by the Regulator of the Universe, instead of a stop- 
watch—by offering himself up a living sacrifice to what he be- 
lieved to be his duty—bearing witness there, even there and 
with his last breath to the virtues and capacities of the multitude, 
to the advantages that are sure to follow the mighty business 
of education wherever it is allowed to visit the foundations of 
society, and to the beautiful and clear, though long unperceived 
or unacknowledged truth—that if you are to improve a people, 
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you must begin with the beginners; not with the old, but with 
the young, not with the sons but with the daughters—with the first 
teachers of the wise, the germs of the future, the seed of nations. 
The spirit of his mother stood near him and prompted him, and 
the last act of his life was an act of unparalleled devotion to her 
memory. And well did she deserve it—for like a mother of Ro- 
mans, her children were all bred to the service of the state, and 
bequeathed, generation by generation, to the charge of the people. 
But they are beginning to know his worth; to perceive the 
extent of the obligations they have had entailed upon them by his 
deep sagacity, his calm, resolute courage, and immoveable de- 
termination as their head executive ; and to acknowledge with 
tears in their eyes, that whatever he might be to himself, to them 
he was all that a chief magistrate should be—faithful to the last, 
and clear-sighted even at the threshold of the grave, with the 
darkness of death overshadowing his pure and beautiful mind. 
As a man, a child might betray him. He had the heart of a 
child, the innocent faith of achild in whatever appeared like vir- 
tue. Asa man, he believed in the preponderating goodness of 
every other man’s heart—as brothers believe in brothers to the 
last, interrogating nobody, misdoubting nobody, and altogether 
above studying the phases of a bad nature. But as the delegate 
of a trusting people, as the governor of a wealthy, powerful and 
growing state, as her commander in chief, and judge in the last 
resort, as the steward of her strength and resources, the guardi- 
an of her hoarded sovereignty, he was not to be moved by all the 
powers of earth. The importunity of advisers, the secret sway 
of tried and faithful friendship, the very voice of the public—or of 
what for a time appeared like her voice, were of no avail what- 
ever. There was no change nor shadow of change with him, after 
he had once got a fair view of his object, and of the unclouded 
path of duty leading to it. As well might you try to upheave the 
foundations of that granite ridge, within whose rocky chambers 
they have deposited him, and out of whose very core they are now 
blasting a palace for the state, in obedience to a desire he ex- 
pressed in the message of 1828. There is indeed a startling 
propriety in hewing his grave there—and if a plain obelisk, or a 
pyramid of the same glittering granite, were set up also, with 
nothing but the words, Enocn Lincoin, Governor or Maine, 
followed by his age and the year of his death, on the side facing 
the proud, beautiful structure which is now making its way up- 
ward from the everlasting store-house of our strength, on the 
very spot where he stood, and stamping his foot in a moment 
of enthusiasm, declared that hill to have been established there 
from the beginning for that purpose, it would be the most apt 
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and suitable, the most eloquent and characteristic monument ever 

built to the memory of man. It would be a perpetual bio- 

raphy—a clear and positive, unmistakeable image of the dead 
low. 

The subject of this memoir was the fourth son of Levi Lincoln 
of Massachusetts; he was born Dec. 28, 1788, at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was graduated at Cambridge in 1807, studied 
law, and went to Salem, where he pursued the profession for a 
short period. After this he returned to his native town, where 
he practised with considerable reputation ; thence he removed to 
Fryburg, a village of Maine, and thence to another village of the 
same state, Paris, where he soon distinguished himself, not only at 
the bar, but in public life, as a faithful and zealous friend of the peo- 
ple—was elected to the congress of the United States, where he 
served with high reputation, though it is likely from what we hear, 
and from what we ourselves have experienced, that neither his con- 
stituents nor associates were fully aware of the strength of his 
character. Nay, it would not be hazarding much to say, that he 
himself was ignorant of his own power, even to the last. His 
gentleness, urbanity, and aversion to display were so remarkable, 
that no stranger would suppose him to be the man he was; and 
of them that lived year after year with him, in habits of intimate 
fellowship, there were but few if any to foresee the developement, 
or the changes that have occurred in his growth. At last he be- 
came the governor of Maine—thereby soothing and eonciliating 
the exasperated passions of two powerful parties, and by his own 
virtue, consolidating a third, which bore uninterrupted sway in 
the state up to the period, when owing to his bad health, he was 
obliged to withdraw from the chair. From that moment the wa- 
ters of bitterness were unsealed—the war broke out anew, and 
is raging still with unmitigated fury. Such was the broad, quiet, 
severe influence, of one virtuous man of tried worth, and perfect 
sincerity. The people knew that he was of no party, in the vulgar 
sense of the day, and therefore they trusted him, and therefore 
they were safe. It may be, and it probably was—for the late gov- 
ernor wasa thoughtful and cautious leader, it may be that he reason- 
ed pretty much as others do, when they give themselves up—them- 
selves and their characters and their consciences, to the sway of 
party. But however he reasoned, he never did as others do. He 
might acknowledge, that if men do not act together, nothing can be 
accomplished, not even that which is good ; that it is not for the 
rank and file of those who vote by companies to judge of what may 
be best even for themselves—that after choosing their leaders, they 
are to be led ; that if each reserves to himself the right of deserting 
or seceding whenever he is not perfectly satisfied with the meas- 
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ures of the whole, he must not withhold the right from his neigh- 
bour, and that therefore nothing would ever be accomplished ; 
that when a multitude pall different ways, the best that can be 
hoped is that they may counteract each other, and render that 
secure which they are trying tooverthrow. He might even believe 
that it may be the duty of wise and good men to act together, 
simply because their enemies act together, and to do so even for 
an object which may not be entirely what they would have, were 
they at liberty to choose for themselves—upon the principle that 
if you cannot do as you would, you may do as you can. All this 
he might have acknowledged—and who is there to deny the wis- 
dom of such a theory, in the present condition of our people ? but 
he was never the man to do as others do; to deceive or flatter 
the multitude ; to coax, or wheedle, or betray them ; to give up 
his own judgment of right and wrong; to be of any party or no 
party as the federal or state barometers rose and fell, or the 
weathercocks turned. 

Though ready for death even at the age of forty, as if aware 
that having accomplished more than other men are able to do in 
a long life, a short life would be all that he could hope for; and 
though he expected and was prepared for death, not only at the 
time of his withdrawal from public life, but up to the day of his 
arrival at Augusta, and went forward to meet the king of Terrors 
with arepeated averment that he had come to breathe his last where 
he did breathe it—still death took him by surprise. He left Port- 
land with a belief that he should not return. He said so and re- 
peated it, as he stood on the floor of his room preparing to go, 
and playing with a piece of paper which be had suffered to drop 
twice without perceiving it. I am very weak, said he; my 
strength is leaving me—I do not expect to return. This was ut- 
tered with striking solemnity, and the impression will never de- 
part from the recollection of those who heard it. On his arrival 
at Augusta, whither he had gone to deliver an address before the 
children of the Coney Female Academy—a step that nothing 
eould justify in the governor of the state, (1) or nothing save that 
awful sense of duty which led him there, and which, however 
mistaken it might be in itself, was an act of uncommon virtue 
and self-denial on his part ; for no man that ever breathed could 
be more averse to such display,—he mentioned two or three 
times that he had come to die there: and when his friends 
gathered about him, and reminded him of the state of his 
health, and begged him to forbear, he said in his mild, firm 
way—lIt is my duty: afterwards he alluded to his mother, 


(1) No, not even the example of Mr. Adams the late President, when Secretary 
of State. His fourth-of-July Oration, like the Address of our governor, were acts 
for an individual, not for such authorities to venture upon, while acting for a people, 
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an extraordinary woman, who had “left him” suddenly, but 
a few months before ; and it, was evident from his behaviour, 
even more than by his language, that her sudden death was a 
heavy blow tohim. He was thoroughly possessed with the belief, 
that as he owed so much to his mother, he owed it to her mem- 
ory by the last of his public acts to impress the future mothers of 
our country with a becoming sense of their own value. On the 
day when he delivered the address, he had been quite unwell 
before he made the attempt ; during the delivery he grew so ill 
that he was obliged to sit down ; and after it was delivered he went 
straightway to his bed—the bed of death ; and there by his heroic 
self-possession, his untrembling faith and cheerful though serious 
language, even to the last, when he grew delirious, he left an- 
other proof, though by this time no other proof was wanted, that 
he was in truth a great man. 

He was not afraid of death—after he knew that death was in- 
evitable ; nor was he afraid of it before, properly speaking, though 
he would have resisted the approach, and avoided the presence 
of unworthy danger, like every other rational man, if he had been 
able to do so. He conversed on the subject hour by hour, and 
with perfect composure—nay, with a sort of strange, mournful 
pleasantry : for it so happened that one day, as he and the adju- 
tant-general of the state, an old and very intimate friend, were 
sitting together, he remarked that he should have to stay with 
him ; to which the general, who had no idea of his danger, and 
who saw nothing in the observation but a desire to converse on 
a favourite though dangerous theme, replied—Well, well, gov- 
ernor, we can give you a good tomb here. The next day, or the 
day after, finding that he could keep no food upon his stomach, 
not even a light broth, the governor turned to the general’s wife, 
as she sat near, and said witha smile, which never quite aban- 
doned his mouth, Well madam, I believe I shall have to accept 
your husband’s invitation. 

But one of the most remarkable circumstances that attended 
his death was this. During the whole of his delirium, he never 
uttered an equivocal sentiment, nor an improper word. - Nay 
more, he never lost sight of his own personal dignity—nor of 
what he owed as a man to the presence of a female: for in his 
fiercest paroxyms, he would suddenly recollect himself so far as 
to wrestle down, with overmastering power, the spirit that shook 
him, and apologize in the language of a gentleman for the unhap- 
py ‘ hallucination,’ as he termed it, which he had been partially 
subdued by. 

On one occasion he insisted on getting up. The general re- 
monstrated with him, and urged him to lie down. But he refu- 
sed—he would not be controlled. You may have the physical 
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superiority, said he, but you shall not control my mind. The 
general saw it was vain to argue with him in the usual way. 
Governor, said he, you are a philosopher, and will not contend 
with what is inevitable. The poor delirious man looked at him 
—smiled faintly—and lay down like a child at the bidding of its 
mother. And not long before he breathed his last, as an elder 
son of the general sat watching by him, he took it into his head 
to getup. The young man argued with him, and putting his hand 
upon his shoulder, told him he must lie down. Must—there is 
no such word forme. I will not be controlled sir. But, contin- 
ued the other, alarmed at the probable consequences, I en- 
treat you, I beg of you to lie down. O, said the governor, that 
is another affair ; that is talking rationally ; and he lay down, as 
quiet as if nothing were the matter, although unquestionably de- 
lirious at the time. These facts are not mentioned lightly— 
they help to show the man’s character; he would not be dealt 
with by any body, nor any thing, to the abridgment of his lib- 
erty. No outrage affected him in health like that of one person 
daring to exercise improper dominion over another. And weak 
though he was—a small man of a slight frame, he would have 
resisted even todeath the oppression of brute force over any body. 
But the last scene of all was yet more striking—he addressed the 
troops in eloquent and powerful language, though it was occa- 
sionally incoherent ; and the last words he spoke were—Gentle- 
men, I call you all to witness that I die in the presence of 
Franklin—after which he appeared to forget himself—to sink into 
a lethargy—and then he revived, and added, as if communing 
with a congress of shadows—A sacred anda solemn scene. And 
with this, the spirit of the sufferer prepared for departure—and 
his last hour was an hour of untroubled sleep. 

Such was Enoch Lincoln—such the manner of hisdeath. And 
here we might stop and throw aside the pen forever,—and here 
we should stop did we not believe that of our bereaved people, 
even those who knew him best, require to be reminded of their 
obligations to him. If they would rightly honour his memory, 
they have but to remember his advice, to profit by his example, 
and refer to a few of his chief measures. 

But for him, the north-eastern-barrier, which had already be- 
gun to shift like the penumbra of encroaching empire, would have 
been left to the interpretation of our old masters; and but for 
him, what the federal government did not concede, would have 
been occupied by the adversary. Yet after he had satisfied him- 
self on the subject, he would have taken the field in person, had 
another American been touched by the British, within the dis- 
puted territory. 

But for him, the value of a third part—and the best unsettled 
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part of our whole state, would never have been known to the 
general government, nor even to the government or the people 
of Maine. Mr. Clay knew nothing of its worth, when he was 
applied to by the late Governor Lincoln for our title deeds— 
which he refused ; nor Mr. Adams, till the demand was reiterated 
with a most unequivocal energy, in one of the ablest and most 
eloquent state-papers which our country has ever produced. 

But for him, the power of the federal government to choose an 
umpire (a most unfortunate name for a judge) between a state of 
the confederacy and a foreign power might never have been de- 
fined. At present, however, it would seem to be this—namely, 
that the federal government may leave an umpire to say what 
the boundary is, and where it is, though not to say where a 
boundary ought to be, nor where it shall be. The doctrine of Mr. 
Lincoln was, that as the federal government had no power to cede 
territory, she had no power to do that which might lead to a ces- 
sion or loss of territory :—that she could not therefore leave a 
question of territory to be decided by the umpirage of any power 
whatever, either foreign or domestic; that if she did, the state 
suffering by the judgment was not bound by it, and might look to 
her for indemnity, or reclaim her territory so lost, whenever she 
had the power. As to Maine, he regarded her title, and so did 
his brother, the executive of Massachusetts, as too clear even for 
dispute. Of course therefore, should the umpire decide against 
the title—and should the federal government confirm the deei- 
sion, as it undoubtedly would, then the virtue of the original 
protest made by the Governor of Maine, will begin to operate as 
a sort of continual claim, to be decided hereafter as cireumstances 
may justify. Nothing has been lost, nothing conceded—but 
every thing saved by the course he pursued. 

But for him too, the title deeds of Maine—the very ground- 
work of her history and safety, would never have been put with- 
in her reach. 

Other acts of his life might be alluded to—his love of literature 
and literary men, his early poetry, his manly and brief procla- 
mations of fast—his bountiful faith, and his unqualified, unlimited 
toleration for every sort of religious belief; but we have no room 
for more. 

In person, Enoch Lincoln was about five feet seven—of a slen- 
der frame ; with a fine clear eye, a pleasant mouth, a sanguine 
complexion and golden hair. He was remarkable for suavity, 
hospitality, moderate speech and laboured neglect of dress. He 
died on Thursday, October Sth, 1829. If we had time we should 
go over with a summary of his multiplied and large virtues, and 


conclude with saying what we believe to be true—that he had 
but one fault worth mentioning. 
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Encyclopedia Americana. From the seventh German Edition of 
the Conversations-Lexicon ; edited by Francis Lieber, assisted 
by E. Wigglesworth. Vol. J. pp.616. Philadelphia, published 
by Carey, Lea & Carey: New-York, sold by G. & C. & H. 
Carvill ; Boston, sold by Carter & Hendee. 


In this age of vast and useful undertakings, it would be no easy 
matter to find any work whatever so generally wanted, and there- 
fore so useful, as the celebrated German Conversations-Lexicon. 
But this Encyclopedia Americana, if compared with the last edi- 
tion of the German work, which after being translated into Da- 
nish, Dutch, Swedish and French, and circulated by thousands 
and tens of thousands all over Europe, not merely among the 
learned, the wealthy and the scientific, but over large communi- 
ties and among the people, has now for the first time appeared in 
English, is, for the generations of the New World, what the Library 
of Useful Knowledge would be for England, compared with the 
vast, erudite, uninteresting and expensive encyclopedias that 
preceded it :—in other and better language, the Encyclopedia 
Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has gone 
before it, a thing for our country as well as the country which 
gave it birth, to be proud of, an inexhaustible treasury of useful, 
pleasant, and familiar learning upon every possible subject, so ar- 
ranged as to be speedily and safely referred to, on emergency, as 
well as on deliberate enquiry ; and better still, adapted to the 
understandings and put within the reach of the multitude. 

Of the principal editor, Dr. Franz Lieber, we happen to know 
something personally ; of the other, E. Wigglesworth, nothing 
more than what all may infer from his participation in so large 
and laborious a work as this. Of Dr. Lieber we expected much 
—and it would be too little to say that we have not been disap- 
pointed, The same zeal, the same ardour, the same lofty courage 
in the cause of truth, which made him obnoxious to the govern- 
ment of Austria—which drove him abroad from the Gymnasia of 
his native country, where in his youth he was already conspicu- 
ous—where, even among the faithful and indefatigable Germans, 
he was distinguished for fidelity and perseverance, and where 
among enthusiasts he was of the most enthusiastic—the same 
spirit which drove him from that country into Greece—from 
Greece to England, from England to the United States, and from 
the north, where he sought to establish a physical gymnasium, (1) 


(1) The writer of this had the good luck to engage Dr. Lieber at London, about 
two years and a half ago, for a number of public spirited men at Boston, who de- 
sired to establish a Gymnasium there on a broad and liberal foundation. 
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to the south, where he is now employed in what may be re- 
garded as one of the chief intellectual gymnasia of the new 
world—that same spirit and courage, steadiness and lofty hope, 
are visible in every page of this work, either by the foot- 
prints of a strong man or the handy-work of a devotee in the 
great, the glorious, the magnificent business of general education. 
Where he is now we do not know—we have not seen him for 
above a year, nor had an opportunity of interchanging more than 
a few words with him since we parted in London—he for Amer- 
iea, we for the north of Europe. But this we do know, that 
wherever he is, the man is neither idle, nor occupied as other men 
are. (2 

Of the contributors referred to in the preface, and of their do- 
ings, we may now venture to say, that Mr. Walsh has concentra- 
ted and abridged a deal of American Biography here ; that Dr. 
Godman—a naturalist and a writer of whom we have the highest 
hope, has furnished the work with a series of admirable papers 
on the subject of natural history ; and that, although he is occa- 
sionally somewhat more imaginative than he should be, as where 
he speaks of the dog-head monkies, p. 506, and says that the 
“ phrenologist finds ample evidence in the conformity of the char- 
acter of these creatures with their cerebral developement, of the 
correctness of his doctrine,” he is only so after Linnzus, Buffon, 
and almost every other distinguished naturalist that ever lived— 
down, if you please, to Oliver Goldsmith, who used to declare 
that the Lioness never brings forth but one at a time, that the 
male is a magnanimous creature, that elephants have no joints to 
their legs, that they are obliged to sleep leaning against trees, 
and that they are entrapped by previously cutting such trees half 
way through. 

But there are some articles, in going over which the reader 
will perceive that the learning, the accuracy, the moderation, 
the philosophy and wholeness of the original are beautifully pre- 
served, although they are either entirely new, or much modified 
and altered by the American editor and his associates. Take for 
example the subject of natural history throughout, especially that 
of the ass and ape ; the biography of Samuel Adams, a giant of 
the revolution who was not to be moved by any earthly power— 
that of Benedict Arnold the traitor, both clear, able, and well-dis- 
tinguished pieces of portraiture (though they are by Mr. Walsh) 
—the title Atheism, that of Athens, that of Architecture, a good- 
ly portion of which is from Bigelow’s Technology ; that of Ara- 
bian literature and language. The latter may be nothing more 


(2) A friend says—Dr. Lieber is now in Boston, and has remained here ever since 
his first arrival from Europe. The work is stereotyped here. 
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than a translation, though in the absence of the original to refer 
to, we are inclined to believe it has undergone rather material 
changes, and of course improvements; for the principal editor 
was not likely to change for the sake of changing in any case, 
and certainly not in such a case, where all that need be known 
to the majority of orientalists, we have concentrated and served 
up to us here in about five octavo pages. But enough—the En- 
cyclopedia Americana is a work, without which no library wor- 
thy of the name can hereafter be made up. It must and will 
receive handsome encouragement. 





1.—A Selection of one hundred of Perrin’s Fables, accompanied by 
a Key, and a Figured Pronunciation, &c. By A. Bolmar, 
Professor of the French Language in the High School of Phila- 
delphia. 

2.—A Grammar of the French Language, intended as an intro- 
duction to Wanostrocht or Lévixac. By A. Bolmar. 

3.—Telemachus, with an interlined translation, §c. By A. Bol- 
mar. 

4.—L’Introducteur Frangois. By C. A. Coulomb, Teacher of 
Language at New Haven. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the French language, if not of the Spanish 
and Italian, is now generally admitted to be indispensable to a 
good education. The French is in fact a universal language. It 
is spoken at every court, in every well-educated society, in the 
most distinguished towns and cities of the earth. No where can 
we journey and find it useless. The facilities for travelling have 
brought all nations into the neighbourhood of each other, and 
rendered it necessary that some language should be adopted as 
a general medium for the interchange of thought. This lan- 
guage is the French. Go to the north or to the south, to Franee 
or to England, to Canada or to New-Orleans, and you will find 
it almost equally desirable. But allowing we could do without 
it as a means of oral communication, still an ability to read it is 
next in importance to a knowledge of our own language. The 
French are a learned people, who have had and still have much 
to do with the chief treasuries of mind. They are every day ex- 
tending their researches into the illimitable field of science, and 
constantly throwing from the press the richest productions of 
well-balanced, vigorous and lively intellect. Most of the val- 
uable text-books now in use throughout the world, are the 
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productions of the French. And although these have been trans- 
lated, and may answer all the purposes of the original, it is not 
so with their finer literature, their poetry, their comedies, trage- 
dies, and stories. We hold that Massillon, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliere, Rousseau, and others like them, are to be enjoyed only 
in their native language, their mother-tongue ; and that the En- 
glish Telemachus is not a fair copy of the French. The light the 
moon gives, though we may read by it, is unaccompanied by 
warmth, and wholly destitute of the fructifying power beneath 
which, minds like earths, burst into blossom and fruitage. 

It is but a few of the principal French authors, in a very few 
of the higher departments of knowledge and literature, that have 
been translated—the greatest part are never heard of in En- 
glish, since every well-educated man is supposed to be acquaint- 
ed with French. 

Being so desirable, a multitude of text-books in that language 
are constantly appearing, not a few of which are exceedingly well- 
suited to give a knowledge of words. But we have never been 
satisfied with any which was intended to teach sounds, or pronun- 
ciation. 

We do not believe it possible to teach the pronunciation of the 
French, or any other language, without the help of the living 
voice. It is true that one may do much by the aid of the appara- 
tus which M. Bolmar and others have lately furnished to the 
public. Still the rudest and strangest errors will characterize the 
pronunciation of that individual who has never heard the French 
language enunciated by the organs of a Frenchman, or by one who 
has been taught by a Frenchman. We say one who has been 
taught by a Frenchman—for the question is not whether any for- 
eigner can speak as well as a native, but whether his pupils will 
speak the French as well as though they had been taught by a 
Frenchman. Suppose A. to be a teacher from Paris, and to have 
charge of twelve pupils for six months. Let B., an American, 
who has been regularly taught the French, have the care of an 
equal number of scholars for the same length of time. We say 
the probability is that B.’s scholars will speak the French more 
readily and correctly at the end of the six months than A.’s— 
though it will be otherwise at the end of a twelvemonth, so faras the 
delicacies of pronunciation go; for in grammar the pupils of B. 
would be equal if not superior to those of A. We have seen the 
experiment tried. It is not pretended that the American or En- 
glishman speaks as well as the Frenchman, but that he speaks as 
well or better than the Frenchman’s scholars, and ean teach his 
pupils to speak as well as himself, in less time than the French- 
man can do it, and this is all we wish to make out, We have 
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said these things, not to discourage the native French teachers, 
but to encourage the employment of second-hand instructers, or 
we should rather say, of Anglo-French teachers, when others 
eannot be had. The principal reason why a foreigner—an En- 
glishman for example, can better teach his own countrymen 
French, is that he has met and subdued the difficulties which 
every scholar must encounter, and knows how to direct his pupils, 
so as to avoid much of the labour which he had bestowed in an 
improper direction. He knows better what the difficulties are 
than one who has never studied them; and he can make him- 
self understood better. He who speaks a language from the cra- 
dle, is not aware of any difficult turns of expression in that lan- 
guage. He thinks no more of what foreigners would call difficul- 
ties, than of the breath he draws without effort or pain. 

It would be well perhaps for every body to acquire the first 
principles of pronunciation from a native teacher, and then be led 
through the most obvious difficulties of the grammar by an expe- 
rienced teacher in his own language, for the reason already given, 
—that he knows just what measures to adopt to enable the pupil 
to conquer the obstacles which he himself had before encountered. 

We say that his pronunciation must be altogether inadequate 
for the purposes of speech, who has not received instruction 
through the living voice. We have examined all the most ap- 
proved works, introductory to the study of the French language, 
and seen the progress which self-instructed scholars have been 
able to make by the use of them, and we are led therefore to 
pronounce it impossible for any body to get even a tolerable pro- 
nunciation solely by their use. We have usually found the great 
difficulties, which the authors of these books of figured pro- 
nunciation have attempted to elucidate, made still more difficult 
and perplexing by their help; and that pupils who had put full 
confidence in that conmbination of letters of their own tongue, 
which were said to express the French sound, have acquired a 
barbarous pronunciation which is hardly ever to be overcome, 

Take, for example, the nasal words an, in, on, un. The gram- 
marians tell you that an sounds like an in rang, sang, &c.—in like 
en in strength, length, &c.—on like on in wrong and long—un 
like wn in clung, hung, &e. 

Mr. Sales, of Cambridge, published not long ago a little pam- 
phlet of French proounciation, in which he directs the pupil to 
sound the French terminations in, wn, ain, aim, ein, like eng, in 
English. The combinations owin, oin, we are required in the 
same table, to pronounce oo-eng. Eun, un, um, are also to be 
sounded like wng in English. In the grammar of Lévizac and the 
Tradueteur of Cubi something of the same sort is said. Mr. 
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Coulomb, of New Haven, of whose grammar we shall say some- 
thing presently, directs us to pronounce am, an, em, en, ean, like 
a emitted through the nose. And this we like ; for if any thing 
must be said on a subject upon which nothing can be well said, 
we prefer to have it of a nature that can do neither good nor 
harm. They who know the language already may understand 
the rule; but they who do not—how are they to understand 
what is required ? 

Now we say that all these directions are calculated to mislead, 
and that we have never seen a scholar who was not misled by 
them. If it is better to be misled than not to be led at all, then 
grammarians deserve some credit for their law on the subject of 
the pronunciation of the nasal vowels—otherwise not. According 
to the above directions, we find self-educated scholars pronounce 

vendant as vong-dong Eng. 
cousin ses coo-zang “ 
emploi * ung-ploy 

parfum _ parfung 

bon « bong 

bien « beyang, &e. 

Not only self-educated scholars do so, but all who are allowed to 
look at those combinations of letters to be pronounced after the 
English or any other method than the French. We have pupils 
in our school at present, who cannot pronounce enfin, without 
showing too evidently that they have been taught to catch the 
tone from ong-fang. The truth is, that if we would teach the 
pronunciation of the nasal vowels with the greatest ease and per- 
fection, we should never allow them to see the sound imitated by 
letters or syllables of our own language, until we have pronounced 
them ourselves, and required them to follow and to observe the 
position and configuration of the organs of speech. 

The word enfin, for example, may be taken as a suitable word 
to practise with. Let the teacher pronounce the word himself, 
and before he allows the pupil to follow, let him explain the po- 
sition of the organs of speech. He should say to the pupil, that 
the two nasal and difficult sounds in this word are to be acquired 
without any apparent motion of the lips. We have sounded the 
nasal vowels before a glass, in such a way as to see the machinery 
of our mouth at work. The word enfin, sounded in two distinct 
divisions, gave the following results, ocular and auricular. 

En, properly sounded, requires the teeth to be about one quar- 
ter of an inch apart, the lips separated so as to allow the speaker 
or another person to look in on the tongue, which will be found 
perfectly stationary, and apparently touching no part of the mouth. 
With this position of the teeth, lips and tongue, the true sound of 
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en in this word may be given by a teacher in a short time, so as 
to avoid the sound of the ong, as heard in the pronunciation of 
most foreigners. Having taught the pupil the marks and stops 
of the organs of speech in this way, that is, with a looking-glass 
before him, a species of school-apparatus for which few will have 
an aversion, it may be well to let him see, by the same method, 
the movement of the tongue in the enunciation of the syllable ong 
as heard in long. He will see as well as feel, that the tongue 
must be moved, or arched up in the middle, so as to touch the 
roof of the mouth, and that the jaw-teeth on each side are resting 
slightly against it. Now this does not take place in sounding en 
in the word enfin, as the French sound it. After seeing the po- 
sition of the vocal organs in the pronunciation of the syllables en 
and ong, say to the pupil that in order to catch the proper sound 
of en in this word, he must sound ong so far as he can with- 
out making any movement of the lips, tongue or teeth. Let this 
be done with the glass before him ; and with the help of a teacher, 
no mistake will or can possibly occur. 

In obtaining the sound of in in the word enfin, the scholar has 
only to pursue the method above described, and attempt to sound 
so much of the first syllable of ana-ious as may be done without 
moving the tongue, and his success will probably be complete. 
We have no doubt that some directions of the sort barely hinted, 
might be given in our grammars, which would serve a better 
purpose than those we now have. Still, much difficulty would 
remain to be removed by the living teacher. 

More definite instructions might be given for the pronunciation 
of the simple vowels and the corisonants, than for that of the 
nasal vowels. With regard to most of the consonants, gram- 
marians do very well. But they differ so much on the subject 
of the vowels that one does not know which to follow. Mr. Cou- 
lomb, teacher at Yale College, directs you to sound the vowels 

a as in papa, Ex. bal. 
a bar, bas. 

But most people sound papa and bar alike, as regards the a; 
therefore to them there will be no difference between a and 4, 
which is a great mistake. 

Mr. Bolmar says, sound 

a like a in at as ami. 
4 a arm, “ ane. 

Here M. B. makes the proper difference, just as M. C. in- 
tended to do probably, though he has chosen those English 
words for examples which are not so likely to be sounded differ- 
ently by different persons. 
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But the sound of the same vowel is represented by M. Abadie 
thus : 
like a in that, Ex. salade. 

a water “ pate. 

Still, who thinks of sounding this broad 4 like a in water? 
Should the sound be pawt? Mr. A. probably sounds water to 
rhyme with darter. Hence the mistake. 

With respect to the pronunciation of the vowel e, see how our 
grammarians express themselves : 


Ist. M. Lévizac: 

Sounds. Examples. Sounded like 
tenir, in battery. 
été, paper. 
modeéle, met. 
téte there. 


a 
A 
a 


2d. M. Bolmar: 
e tub. 
% ale. 
mare. 
there. 


3d. M. Coulomb : 
le over. 
été, a 
dés, met. 
méme there. 
M. Abadie : 
le, e her. 
verité, e perish. 
modele, e pen. 
béte, e were. 


We might go on to give examples from several other gramma- 
rians, but it is not necessary. These are sufficient to prove, 
though they agree in some cases, that pupils are constantly misled 
by the grammars put into their hands. The first and second 
sound of e (e é,) it will be seen from these comparative tables, 
may be well understood by the directions given by each separate 
author ; except that Abadie has given perish as a word in which 
the e sounds as in the word vérité. This is wrong. Thee inthe 
word perish, according to good English speakers, carries the sound 
of é as marked by Lévizae and others. But it will be seen that 
M. Lévizac makes 2 sound like ein met. M. Coulomb and Ab- 
adie likewise. But M. Bolmar will have ¢é sound like a in 
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mare. Consequently, according to Mr. B. we must sound pére, 
mére, frére, as though spelt pair, mare, frair ; whereas M. Leévi- 
zac and others would have the same words rhyme with met, pen, 
&e. in the vowel sounds. Now there is evidently a misunder- 
standing here. The truth probably is, that all these gentlemen 
speak alike when they use the French language; while they 
do not speak alike in English. Hence the error in the repre- 
sentation of the sounds of the vowels. Hence too the confir- 
mation of the remark above, that it-is impossible to acquire a 
correct pronunciation by figures or signs. 

But M. Bolmar says, after giving the sound of é as equiva- 
lent to a in mare, that ai, eai, aie, ei, are to be sounded in the 
same way as heard in aide, bail, haleine, &c. which leads to an 
error directly ; for no Frenchman ever pronounces them so. The 
mistake arises from having given mare as a word in which @ 
represents é, which is equivalent to eai, ai, &e. 

We lately met with an admirable teacher of the French lan- 
guage, who directed his pupils to sound the terminations ois, oit, 
oient, (1) the words les, mes, des, mais, progrés, and the like, so as 
to give the sound of a as heard in the English word mare. We 
acknowledge that the true pronunciation of these words requires 
them to be sounded somewhat after this manner, but not exactly. 
It gives a breadth of sound, which is never heard from a well- 
bred Frenchman. We think the above terminations and words 
should neither be made to rhyme with a in mare, nor with ain 
hate. For if our ear is correct, as we think it is, the former sound 
would be as much too broad as the latter would be too long and 
flat. The true sound is the mean proportion between these two 
extremes. 

The teacher above alluded to, says that mes, des, ses, ois, &c. 
are to rhyme with mére, pere, frére, &c.; and that these last are 
to rhyme with the English word there. Now if we follow this 
rule, we shall most assuredly speak in a dialect that a Parisian 
would never understand. If we listen to the Parisian pronuncia- 
tion of the word jamais, we shall find it to rhyme very nearly 
with aimois. Donnois will also agree with Francois, placoit with 
lacet, and manquoit with banquet. But the last syllable of the 
word banquet, as sounded by a Frenchman, rhymes nearly with 
the word day in English, or as some of the grammarians above 
cited would say, with ein met. At any rate, it never rhymes 
with ein there, nor with ai in fair. We shall here leave this 


(1) With a view to make a decided and proper distinction between the future and 
the conditional, the perfect and the imperfect—a distinction foreigners never make, 
and Frenchmen themselves not always. 
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part of our subject, urging all who would be better satisfied, to 
listen to the accent of a well-educated Frenchman, and to abide 
by the decision made by the ear, rather than by any rules laid 
down either by him, or by grammars. 

We might mention other instances of careless instruction, but 
we have no room; and shall therefore content ourselves with 
regretting that the subject has been so imperfectly treated 
by all who have written on it. We despair of obtaining any 
proper directions on this head, till some well-educated English- 
man or American shall have acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
the French elementary sounds, and represented them in his own 
language somewhat after the manner of the authors already men- 
tioned. It is folly for Frenchmen to attempt to spell out in our 
idiom, which they never could speak and never will, any word 
or words, which contain sounds analogous to the most difficult of 
their own. It is not possible for any body to do it to perfection. 
But he who does it for the English must be an Englishman. He 
who does it for a German or Spaniard must be a German or 
Spaniard. Frenchmen cannot do it—that isa settled point. 

M. Bolmar fancies he has done a great deal to facilitate the 
pronunciation and acquisition of his own language. He is right. 
Much has been done. He deserves thanks. But he must be 
told that his book, the Key, cannot be understood by the begin- 
ner. It is a capital thing for teachers, and may be well under- 
stood by them. Itis the very best help that can at present be 
put into his hands, especially on the great secret of running the 
words together a la mode Francaise; yet if a beginner take up 
this key and attempt to read by it, he will most certainly fail. 

M. B. imagines that a pupil may learn how to pronounce rang 
élevé, for example, by the syllables ran kel-vé. And cependant 
le méitre du grain from the syllables span-dan-l métre du grin. 
But he deceives himself. Nine out of ten would have it wrong. 
The same may be said of other contrivances to represent the 
true sound. We know what we say. We have tried his books, 
and know them to be better than any other, though not all they 
appear to be. They must be accompanied by a teacher—we re- 
peat the remark—or they will do more hurt than good. But with 
a teacher, they are of infinite value. 

As for the grammar that is to accompany the Fables and Te- 
lemachus, we like it much. We have seen only the sheets con- 
taining the verbs, the arrangement of which is very neat, though 
they would appear still better in larger type and on finer paper. 
It isa fault of Lévizac and Wanostrocht, that the verbs are not 
printed out in full. This M. B. has avoided. His verbs are 
printed in the four forms in which we must use them. We like 
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this, as ealeulated to help the pupil along and to fix on the mind 
the position of the negative particles. It is better that the verb 
should be written—J’ai, je n’ai pas; ai-je? n’ai-je pas? than that 
the author should say the verb must be written interrogatively, 
negatively, &c. There is nothing like the eye for giving in- 
struction. Hence the good teacher makes a grammar for every 
separate class on the black-board. 

The irregular verbs have also been very well laid out, and 
may be learned in a very short time, after knowing the rules for 
the formation of the tenses. But as we cannot judge well of M. 
B.’s grammar till we have seen the whole, we leave it for that 
of M. Coulomb of Yale. 

This grammar is upon the whole a very neat affair. The first 
part of it contains reading lessons, where the letters which are 
not to be sounded are printed in italics. This answers a pretty 
good end. Still much cannot be expected of children on this sys- 
tem. They must be able to distinguish between a verb and an 
adverb, or parlent and comment will seem to have equal claims to 
mutilation. Upon the whole, we think M. Coulomb’s pronun- 
ciation-apparatus about the best we have seen, and likely to 
answer a very good end. 

The arrangement of the verbs is in most respects the same as 
that of M. Bolmar. The irregular verbs, however, are much 
more neatly marshaled than we have ever seen them before. A 
page is allotted to each, and the conjugation runs from the bottom 
to the top, after the manner of the irregular verbs in the Spanish 
Grammar of Cubi, which is infinitely superior on this very ac- 
count to those framed on the old plan. By the assistance of this 
little grammar, a good teacher may soon prepare his pupils for 
conversation. We should advise all instructers to make use of 
this or that of M. Bolmar as an introduction to Lévizac, which 
is in some respects unfit for the beginner. r 

We have now said all we intend to say about Messrs. A. B. 
and C. or any other, in particular. We like much what they have 
done, and shall use their books, because we think them the best 
we can get. But we beg leave to add, that within our knowledge 
there is nota French grammar to be had, which answers the 
purpose ofa grammar. We cannot of course go into particulars 
here. It would require a volume ; but we may add, in a gene- 
ral way, that whatever is most important for pupils to practise on, 
is kept out of sight till there is no time left for practice. 

For example, we find in our conversation with young people 
who are attempting a knowledge of the French, that they are 
ever at a loss to know when to use the subjunctive mood, and 
what tenses of the subjunctive to connect with any given tense of 
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the indicative. They have gone through two or three grammars, 
and are still unsettled in regard to the use of the moods and ten- 
ses. And all this because the grammar has not been rightly put 
together. After blundering through about 400 pages in Lévizae, 
the learner comes to a few rules on the relation of the modes and 
tenses, which he is no better able to understand, than when he 
knew just French enough to say comment-vous portex-vous. 
What folly to put off this subject till the close of the student’s 
school-career! The right use of the modes and tenses must be 
learned by long practice, and should, therefore, be a prominent 
object in the grammar. It would be no more absurd to postpone 
the correct pronunciation of the nasal vowels till the student had 
completed his studies, than to leave untouched the doctrine of 
the modes and tenses till that time. It is as important that he 
who would speak French should know when to use the present 
or imperfect subjunctive, as that he should be able to give the 
right sound to the words he uses. Yet this is not thecase. One 
half of those who pretend to know something of French, and who 
have been under the care of a teacher a year or more, will trans- 
late the English expressions—TI do not say you are wrong: I do 
not believe heis rich: Iam glad you are well, &c.—into such 
French as this: Je ne dis pas que vous avex tort: Jene crois pas 
qu’il est riche: Je suis bien aise que vous vous portex bien, &e. 

We have lately met once a week with a number of persons of 
both sexes whose object is to acquire facility in speaking the 
French ; and we have observed that they are all embarrassed 
whenever they meddle with past time. They could say any 
thing in the present time and ‘n the future simple. But when 
the case called them to the relation of a past occurrence, or what 
should have been done, thought or said, and the like, before the 
present moment, they could not proceed, and were obliged to re- 
treaPto the present tense. Now all this difficulty would have 
been avoided, had they been required to ascertain in the outset 
of their studies, these two great and essential points : 

1. When ought the subjunctive mode to be used ? 

2. What tenses of the subjunctive mood. 

These two questions may as well be taken up at first as last. 
It will require time to answer them, whether we begin early or 
late. And it is only practice that will enable us to make a prop- 
er use of them. After the scholar has got familiar with a few 
verbs, he should learn one of those, regular, or irregular, which 
govern the subjunctive mood. Let it be vouloir. Then the pu- 
pil is prepared to give the French for—I wish you to speak, I 
wish you to punish, &c.: Je veux que vous parliex—Je veux que 
vous punissiex, &c. The teacher should contrive to weave in all 
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the verbs which govern the subjunctive mood, and also all the 
other words which do the same, long before the scholar sees the 
end of the grammar. The grammars should be framed with re- 
ference to this object. They should bring forward first and fore- 
most, those things which need most practice. This is what we 
have to complain of—and we say that all grammars are deficient 
in this respect. We have as frequent occasion to say, I wished 
you to speak, as I wish you to speak ; I wished you to come, as I 
wish you to come. Still there are hundreds who can translate the 
latter, that could not to save their lives translate the former. 

Again. I am surprised that you doubt that it is your son who 
told it tome. Sentences like this we hear turned into French 
thus: Je suis surpris que vou doutex que cest votre fils qui 
me Va dit. It may not be necessary, perhaps, to inform our read- 
ers, that all the verbs in this sentence, except the je suis, ought 
to be in the subjunctive mood. But enough. Let grammarians 
look to this. Let them not keep back the most essential parts 
of grammar till the last. Let the pupil be required to go through 
such exercises for the ‘first three months as will make him per- 
fectly familiar with the cireumstances which require the subjune- 
tive mood ; and such also as will show him the relation of the 
tenses. We have to regret that this has not been done before. 
It is well known that great benefit results to youth in their own 
language, if they study any other in a proper way. 

But teachers who know their duty are not excusable for ne- 
glecting it. If the grammar they use is not good, let them throw 
it into the fire. We have no patience with the man who will 
suffer his pupils to study the French a year before he gives them 
any knowledge of the circumstances which connect the modes 
and tenses together. We think that teacher without excuse, who 
allows his pupils to say libertas, instead of libértas, merely because 
the rule which directs him to make a vowel long before two con- 
sonants, is in the latter part of the grammar. He should know 
that such a rule has no business in that part of the grammar. He 
should know, that a boy who would speak correctly the Latin 
language, so far as quantity is concerned, should begin with the 
first lesson to pronounce according to the rules of prosody. If 
excéllens must be accented on the second syllable, when the youth 
comes to declaim or recite in college, why does he not correct 
his pronunciation the first time an occasion presents itself, and 
not put off to be acquired in an hour, what must be learned by 
long practice ? 

We are the more anxious that youth should be well initiated 
in one modern language, because when one has been well studied— 
the French for example—the Spanish, and after that the Portu- 
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guese and Italian, may be obtained with great ease in compara- 
tively a very shorttime. Ifa pupil has become well acquainted with 
the use of the subjunctive mood, and the relation and use of the 
tenses in the French language, he will be prepared to enter on the 
study of the Spanish, and will be generallyesafe in applying the 
same rules he had been guided by in speaking and writing the 
French. For example: any verb whatever in the French, used 
negatively or interrogatively, and followed by que, requires the 
subordinate proposition to be in the subjunctive mode. The 
same rule holds good in Spanish also. Thus: 

Fr. Je ne crois pas que vous ayiex raison. 

Sp. No creo que vmd. tenga razon. 

Fr. Croyez-vous qu’il soit riche ? 

Sp. ;Cree vd. que sea rico? 

The same may be shown with regard to other rules. 

After learning the Spanish, a knowledge of the Portuguese and 
Italian is so readily obtained, that no one is excusable for not 
paying so much attention to them as will enable him to read let- 
ters of business or common prose. So easy is the transition from 
the Spanish to the Portuguese, that we have translated page after 
page, with only an occasional reference to the grammar, to deter- 
mine the difference of termination in some of the tenses. 





THE VESTAL. 


Nieut on the seven-hilled city !—The pure moon, 
Beautifal in the skies of Italy, 

Through the unclouded dwellings of the stars 
Was moving like a spirit. There was light 
Holier than sunshine on the city’s wall, 

And on the Coliseum, and the towers 

That frowned upon the Tiber, and gave out 
Their eagles to the splendour, and the tall 
Magnificence of temples, consecrate 

To the old Gods of worship. Statelier, 

In the solemnity of night arose 

The birth-place of the Name ; and beneath 
Its shade imperial, queenly Tiber ran 

With all its wealth of moonlight to the sea. 


Silence was over all ; save where the chant 

Of worshippers went upward with the cloud 

Of idol-incense ; or the soldier’s mail 

Clanked harshly from some guarded battlement, 
Even as a sound of warfare. Beautiful, 

But silent as a sepulchre, arose 

The Temple of the Vestals, where undimm’d, 





The Vestal. 


Burned on the eternal fire, beneath the eye 
Of the appointed watcher of that hour. 


She leaned against a gorgeous pillar, w’ ht 
With most ea workmanship pa ty 
Burned in the distance, and the moonlight fell 
Through the t arching of the roof, 
In glory round her form, rev all 
Its exquisite proportion, for the robe 
Which veiled her young, but ripened beauty, seemed 

ight as if woven by a fairy’s hand 

texture borrowed of the moonlight air. 


Oh she was passing fair !—Pygmalion 
Woke not a lovelier into breathing life 
From the cold shape of his idolatry. 
Her brow was as a white scroll, li up 
To the dark outline of her clustering hair, 
Most eloquent with thought. Her eye was dark, 
Yet tempered with the softness of her clime. 
Its long Tash seemed to slumber ; and her cheek 
Blushed with the passionate colouring of thought, 
Like a white cloud at sunset. She had turn 
With an habitual reverence to the shrine, 
Now dim, and now uplighted, as the flame 
Swayed in the night-air, that came winding through 
The long array of columns ; but her ts 
Had wandered from their trust, and her young heart 
Was beating with another feeling now, 
Than that of meek devotion. Ye may bind 
The light form of the beautiful ; and veil 
The features of her loveliness ;—her knee 
May bend obsequious, and her Jip may kiss 
The symbol of strange worship—but the heart, 
The young and dreaming heart, ye may not bind, 
Nor fetter down its pulses. There will come 
hts and revealments of a happier state 

Lo ons her life’s slow martyrdom ; and dreams 

ill pass before her, glorious from the world 
Of woman’s ardent fancy. She will turn 
From the cold vow and mockery of prayer, 
Back to the freedom of her early years ; 
And the long-treasured images of love 
Will rise at Memory’s bidding from the Past, 
Like spirits answering to the enchanter’s call. 


Beautiful vestal !—in that chastened light, 
Thrown like a robe around her, she had leaned 
Until the midnight’s coming. . She had gone 
Out on the wings of fancy, and her thoughts 
Had lost their hue of worship ; and her glance, 
No longer fixed upon the sinking flame, 

Grew wandering and restless. 


Whose tall form 
Is stealing towards her, noiseless as the shade 
Of the old pillars, shrouded in the garb 
Of Vesta’s virgins? Does a sister come 
To cheer her lonely vigils, and to kneel 





The Vestal. 


Beside her at the altar ?—Wherefore then, 

urns her dark eye so wildly ?—wherefore steals 
Unwonted crimson over the young cheek, 
And down upon a bosom, beating high 
With quick emotion ?—Ha—the stranger kneels, 
But not before the idol-flame,—the veil 
Falls at the gesture ; and the high, marked brow, 
And the proud lip of manhood is revealed. 


Spirits, who bend from the white throne of clouds, 

Or on the delicate star-ray wander down 

To the dull Earth !—behold ye aught beneath 

The beautiful world of your inheritance, 

So eloquent of rapture, as the scene 

Of Love’s first stolen meeting, when the heart, 

Which long has kept its burning secret, pours 

The offering of a free affection out, 

Lavish and lovely as the flowers that piled 

The sun-lit shrines of old idolaters ! 
* * * * - 

Morning was over Italy. The sun 

Burned on the Adriatic, and its waves 

Wandered like golden messengers along 

Dalmatia’s borders ; and the mists, that hung 

Over the dark, old Appenines, became 

As golden helmets binding the swart brows 

Of marshaled giants. Kindling from afar, 

The beautiful islands of the circling Sea,— 

Italia’s children—started into light. 

The vapour-spirit drew his curtain up 

From all their streams ; and the green hills of vine 

Tossed their dark foliage to the Summer sun. 


There was a flood of pleasant sunlight poured 
Through the long arches where the moon had thrown 
Her milder gift upon the temple-floor, 

And round the Vestal’s shrine. That shrine was cold. 
The sacred flame had perished. Dark, cold stains 
Were on the polished marble,—stains of blood ;— 
For violence had been there ; and Murder closed 
Love’s thrilling interview. The heavy print 

Of armed feet was graven on the stone, 

By the death-grapple ; and a broken sword 

Glared fearfully in blood. 


—There were two graves, 
Piled carelessly among the menial dead— 
The tombless and uneulogized of Rome— 
The stained with crime and outcast ; and therein 
Slept a young warrior, in whose frozen veins 
Patrician blood had burned ; and at his side 
The beautiful watcher of the idol-shrine— 
The fallen Vestal who had died with him. 


Haverhill, 10th Month. 
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THE DRAMA---NO. V. 
Sympatuy—Tue UnIrTIEs. 


Havine rehearsed the play, and committed the whole to mem- 
ory, the actors cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the incidents 
or catastrophe. 

But then, although the audience know this, and if the question 
were asked, would acknowledge it, still, as their enjoyment grows 
out of their acquiescence or belief in the delusion, which the ac- 
tors are attempting to put upon them, they endeavour not to 
think of the truth, and are careful to avoid whatever may remind 
them of it, or undeceive them, even for a moment; so much so 
indeed, that there is a wrathful and indignant movement of all 
their blood, if any thing happen to disturb their acquiescence (for 
the recipient is not faith)—such as an absurdity in the plot, or the 
blunder of an actor, which happens to provoke the involuntary 
criticism of their understandings ; or the untimely wisdom of a 
neighbour, who makes it a matter of conscience—like all over-wise 
people—never to be satisfied with any thing. 

And if so—if it is true that the audience do endeavour, by every 
means in their power, to assist the illusion which is attempted 
upon them ; and if their enjoyment depends upon the success of 
that illusion—is it not of the greatest importance that the author 
should so construct his play as to produce like emotions, at the 
same instant, both in the audience and in the actors? that he 
should so contrive each incident and situation, that all should 
laugh, or all weep together ; particularly when it is known that 
all our emotions increase by association in a geometrical ratio ; 
that an orator can make a multitude say that, ay, or do that, which 
no one of the whole would be likely to do or say, if he alone 
were addressed by that very speaker in that very language. 

But in almost every case, it may be said, that except where a 
new unpublished play is to be performed, the audience generally, 
as well as the performers, are familiar with all the plot and machin- 
ery. I admit this. But then both parties pretend that they are 
not familiar with it, or rather the performers pretend they are 
not, and the audience pretend to believe them. If it were not 
for this tacit, though well-understood arrangement, the one would 
not perform with any heart, nor the other listen or look with any 
sort of patience. 

These are the reasons which induced me to keep the readers 
of the play referred to in No. IV, and the audience, if it should 
ever be performed, and the characters, or performers, almost al- 
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ways in the same situation. Generally speaking, what was a 
mystery to one party, was made a like mystery to every other. 

I endeavoured so to construct a drama, that the audience and 
actors, instead of thwarting each other at every step, should play 
into each other’s hands, undergo the same inquietude, and expe- 
rience, as nearly as possible, the same set of emotions, in the 
same order, and at the same time. 

Readers may complain, whatever they may think of these 
doctrines, that there was too little poetry in that play ; but then, 
those who do, will not probably have thought so much on the 
subject as the author had. He has already given his reasons for 
avoiding poetry as far as possible ; and they need not be repeated. 
It would be no very difficult thing for him—or to speak in the 
first person, which is quite as modest in reality, however it may 
appear—it would be no very difficult thing to write what the 
world calls poetry ; but I chose to avoid it, from a deliberate 
conviction of its absurdity, in seasons of passion or trial. I would 
try the effect of that writing, which though it is never so much 
applauded nor so much quoted, is always more potent—a strong, 
sincere diction—as free from ornament as possible. I endeavoured 
to make the hero feel poetically, not merely to make him talk so ; 
to fill his heart with passion, not with rhetoric. It was my desire 
to exhibit a generous man, full of power and full of ambition— 
set apart from the world by a peculiar misfortune ; suffering at 
the same time under a strange moral derangement—distempered 
however only in one way—and eventually driven to what is in 
reality self-destruction, by circumstances which, but for this mor- 
al derangement, he would have set bravely at defiance. 

Of the plot, I have only this to say. It was taken from no 
history, poem, or novel; for 1 did not much like your second- 
hand ready-made plots, which in my opinion, when taken from 
history, lose about as much of their best properties, under the 
colouring and exaggeration of the poet, as poetry loses of its beauty 
and excellence, when played off in the records of history. 

History is degraded, and poetry profaned, by the association. 
One is a kind of intellectual statuary ; the other a kind of intel- 
lectual painting. They cannot be combined for any useful or 
beautiful purpose. One might as well color the Apollo Belvi- 
dere; or hew out a transfiguration from the wall upon which it 
has been painted, as try to unite the solidity and strength of his- 
tory with the illusion and gracefulness of poetry. 

But among certain other heresies, into which I have wandered 
during a course of enquiry about dramatic composition, there is 
another of the highest importance—I allude to the unities ; a sub- 
ject referred to, and barely referred to, in the outset of these es- 
says (which by the way are to be concluded in the next number.) 
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Notwithstanding the authority of Dr. Johnson, I have hitherto 
paid great attention to the unities ; and having done this in oppo- 
sition to so great a man, it may not be improper to show why— 
ere the shadow of Shakspeare fall upon me in wrath and tear me 
for my presumption. 

The argument of the Doctor is to this effect—I do not give the 
words, but I do the substance :—He argues that if a spectator at a 
play can imagine the stage platform to be, now a battle-ground, and 
now a senate-chamber, now a dungeon, and now a public street ; 
ifhejean imagine Mr. Garrick to be the veritable King Lear whom 
he personates, and all his retinue of candle-snuffers, scene-shifters, 
and attendants, to be the downright lords and ladies of a mon- 
arch’s household, he is already so mad, that he may easily imag- 
ine the stage to be now Venice, and now Paris, now Spain, and 
now Great Britain: and so far gone, that, without going much 
farther, he may believe Mr. Garrick to be at one hour a boy—or 
an infant—and at the next a full-grown man ; that if the specta- 
tor may be so deceived, as to suppose the affairs of a week or a 
month honestly represented, one by one, during the course of a 
single evening ; that the time of three whole days, or one day, 
may pass away before him like so many hours, without his feel- 
ing either hunger or thirst, or weariness, why may he not believe 
the affairs of a year, or of a life, are as honestly represented in 
a single evening ? and why may he not be so far deceived as to 
suppose that a period of indefinite extent in history, crowded with 
incident, and full of business, may be indefinitely contracted in 
representation, without either offending the spectator or being 
discovered by him ? 

Such is substantially the argument of Doctor Johnson, in favour 
of William Shakspeare. No wonder that he trembled—no won- 
der that his great heart failed him; and that, when he looked 
upon what he had written, the colossal spirit within him shook, 
as if it had come, unpreparedly—face to face—upon the incom- 
prehensible spirit of William Shakspeare himself. A more daring 
imposition was never attempted upon the understandings of men. 

Dr. Johnson has confounded two distinct operations of the 
mind—acquiescence and belief. Because we do not absolutely 
and entirely believe in all that we see and hear at a theatrical 
representation—he would infer that we do not believe at all: Be- 
cause we are not completely deceived—that we are not in any 
degree deceived: And because we do not mistake the whole for 
reality, that there is nothing that resembles a mistake in the ope- 
rations of our mind. 

I admit, with him, that a spectator is never so carried away by 
theatrical illusion, as to mistake the actors for the persons whom 
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they represent. I grant moreover that the audience do not, in 
any case, believe the stage to be either a senate-chamber, a bat- 
tle-ground, a dungeon, or a public-street. 

Men at the theatre no more believe this, than they believe a 
painting to be that which it represents, or a shadow to be the 
substance. Their emotion does not depend upon the reality of 
what they see ; but upon the resemblance which it bears to real- 
ity : not upon their mistaking the shadow for the substance, or 
the portrait for the original. 

It is not nature, but the artful resemblance of nature which 
people go to see at a theatre, or in a painting. Thus, they are 
often more pleased with the picture of a thing, than with the 
thing itself ; with a deception, than with a reality ; with imitation, 
than with what is imitated. 

Men will pass a tree without emotion, while it is fluttering all 
over in the summer-wind—the branches tipped with leaf-gold and 
trembling in the hot sunshine—or the star-light shining through 
and through it, and the wind making music with it, as if the 
body were transparent, and every leaf thrilling with joy. But 
show them a fine painting of that very tree, or the shadow of it 
in a large mirror—upon the blue surface of the deep—on the 
plane of a camera obscura—or even upon a white wall—and they 
stand before it as if they heard voices calling to them out of the 
midst of it ; or perhaps break forth into involuntary acclamation— 
seeing for the first time the motion of the green leaves, their va- 
riety of light and shadow—and wondering at the effect of the 
star-light, as if there were a spirit inhabiting the tree. Nay, it 
will often happen that the picture of an object, which nobody 
would think agreeable, is—being only a picture of it—very 
agreeable. 

Morland’s hogs asleep in the stye are an example. Ragged 
children, rough ponies, shaggy dogs, and the thatched-roof of 
a decayed, uninhabitable cottage, the walls covered with moss, 
and the roof dropping in, are much more agreeable in a picture, 
than well-dressed and well-washed children, race-horses, grey- 
hounds, or well-built, slate-roofed cottages in good repair. 

Painters love the loose, faded and slovenly drapery of a gip- 
sey far more than the splendid paraphernalia of a fine woman ; 
and could they always have their own way, we should see much 
more of the former and much less of the latter in the portraits 
that are painted by the great masters. And yet, they are no 
better pleased than other people, when they come in contact with 
wretchedness, or filth, or vulgarity. 

So too we are all gratified with mimicry, and often much more 
by the mimicry of another’s voice or: manner, than we should 
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be by hearing or seeing the person himself who is mimicked ; 
more delighted with an imitation of particular birds, than with the 
song of the very same birds—and more pleased with feats of 
legerdemain, which we believe to be a deception, than we should 
be if we knew that there was no deception at all in them. 

The people here have gone to see a juggler from India swallow 
a sword ; but when they found that the juggler did actually swal- 
low a sword—and a real sword—made of silver—when they saw 
him put the sword down his throat—who of them all did not come 
away disgusted? and who would not have been more pleased af- 
ter all, had he been assured that the whole was a deception ? 

Will any one pretend, that in either of these cases our pleasure 
proceeds from a belief in the reality of what we see? Do we be- 
lieve the shadow, or the reflection, or the painting of the tree to 
be the tree itself? Do we believe the cottage to be tumbling 
about our ears, or these apparently ragged and dirty children to 
be really ragged and dirty ?—the mimicry of the birds or the 
imitation of the man to be the birds themselves—or the man, who 
is imitated? On the contrary, is not our pleasure derived partly 
from the excellence of the deception, and partly from our self- 
complacency—that perfect as the deception is—we have not been 
altogether deceived ? 

But let us take a stronger case. We go to see a certain kind 
of deception. Our pleasure in such a case depends upon the ex- 
cellence of the deception. But then we go to have our senses 
deceived—not our understanding : and we are gratified in pro- 
portion as the appearance resembles reality—provided that it 
does not become reality, or so deceive us that we take it for re- 
ality. 

Now suppoce that after a time, we find the object at which we 
have been looking, under a persuasion of its being a shadow, to 
be no shadow, but a reality : that what we have mistaken for a 
painting is no painting, but the object itself of which we have sup- 
posed it to be the representation—that the whole is not a decep- 
tion of our senses, but of our understanding—is there a man living 
who would not come away from such exhibitions offended, sore, 
and indignant ? 

One step further—Let us be told of a man who has the faculty 
of imitating a great variety of birds, a talent for ventriloquism, or 
the gift of mimicry. We assemble to hear his imitation of a par- 
ticular person, or of a particular bird. The performance begins. 
We are delighted. We hear a variety of notes, a variety of 
strange voices in conversation, and a speech full of eloquence 
and power. But unluckil; for our comfort, we cm 18 to disco- 
ver that there is a real bird concealed, a number of persons dis- 
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tributed over the house, or that we have been listening—not to 
an imitation of a particular person—but to the very person him- 
self? How should we bear this? Should we not have been better 
pleased with an imitation of a sucking-pig (2)—or of a person 
whom we meet with every day of the year—than by seeing a 
very rare bird, or a very uncommon person, after such a disap- 
pointment ? 

At another time we are introduced into a dark room, to see a 
wonderful painting. By and by a curtain is lifted up, and we behold 
before us an extraordinar y landscape: The clouds go over it— 
the shadow and light—and the colour changes continually as if 
the wind blew upon it. We are amazed at the mysterious illu- 
sion—unable to discover how it has been produced ; but, never- 
theless, greatly delighted, because we have not been altogether 
deceived. But the owner has the unkindness to lift another cur- 
tain. We discover then, that we have been looking at no picture, 
but at the landscape itself, or at the reflection of it in water, or 
in a large mirror; that our senses have not been deceived, but 
that our understanding has.(3) From that moment, are we not 
angry with him, and ashamed of ourselves, however we may try 
to disguise it ? And now to apply the very reasoning to facts. 

We goto the Diorama.(4) Weare assured that we shall mistake 
the whole for reality. We go prepared for an extraordinary de- 
ception. We expect, of course, to be deceived: but how? By 
seeing a picture which appears like reality ; not a reality which 
appears like a picture. 

Now let us imagine that while we are standing at what appears 
to be the entrance of the Canterbury Cathedral ; wondering at 
the grandeur of the illusion, and striving against the testimony 
of our senses—let us imagine that something happens to satisfy 
us that we are imposed upon; that the men are real men; the 
blocks real blocks of solid stone ; and that the heap of sand, the 
tools, water-jug, and tin-pail, are just what they appear to be—how 


(2) Such as that related in Gil Blas.—The story every body will recollect. A 
countryman heard a Merry Andrew applauded to the skies for imitating what the multi- 
tude mistook for the cry ofa pig. The countryman criticised it—the multitude laughed 
at him. He swore he could do it better himself. ‘They dared him to the proof. He 
took the stage, made the trial, and was hooted for his pains. Indignant at their stu- 
pid credulity, he unbuttoned his huge coat and lugged forth a live pig, and pinched 
it to satisfy them it was the same voice. Just so it is with believers in the dra- 
ma. They are no judges of truth—nor is it the truth they want. It is not a real 
pig, but a counterfeit pig they go to hear, and pay to hear. 

(3) The Fantocini are something on this plan. Puppets are made to appear like 
full-sized men, by deceiving the spectator with regard to the distance. Accustomed 
to the size of large theatres, he has no idea that the boards before him now are no 
deeper than a clothes-press. 

(4) The Diorama of Paris and London—the most extraordinary work of the age. 
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should we bear the trick ?—with patience, with good humour ? 
Should we be satisfied either with ourselves, the work, or the 
workmen ? 

And yet, why should we not be as much gratified with a real- 
ity, which appears like a picture, as with a picture which appears 
like a reality ? To produce a deception in the former case, if 
not more difficult than in the latter, would be much more un- 
common. 

Fortunately for our argument, there is a complete illustration 
of it in that very Diorama. The valley of Sarnen (5) is in part 
a mechanical deception. It is not a plain surface. While you 
are moving about, you may discover that the relationship of the 
guide-stone and the corner of the cottage changes ; and from that 
moment, beautiful and wonderful as the illusion is, no matter how 
contrived, your satisfaction is over in a great degree. 

Let us now apply these reflections. I contend that a man goes 
to a theatre precisely as he goes to see the picture, the ventrilo- 
quist, the mimic, or the juggler. He goes to see appearances, not 
realities. He pays to see the display of a particular kind of tal- 
ent ; and he will not be satisfied with a display of any other kind, 
though it be quite as extraordinary, or even more so. 

In the height of his hallucination, he never mistakes these ap- 
pearances for realities ; the representation of things for the things 
themselves ; the shadow for the substance ; the copy for the ori- 
ginal; the apparition for the body. He never mistakes the real- 
ities which are before him, for realities which are not before 
him. 

At the theatre he would be just as much exasperated and in- 
dignant, if a real madman, or a real murderer were introduced, 
as he would, at the Diorama to discover that there was a real 
water-jug, and a real labourer in the picture. 

All that people require at any of these exhibitions or decep- 
tions, is—not that they shall be made to believe that types, and 
shadows, and apparitions are substantial things—but that they 
shall not be made to see, where there is no necessity for it, that 
they are not substantial things. 

They do not require to be completely deceived ; they only re- 
quire not to be uwndeceived abruptly or absurdly. They would 
sit passive—their minds like a mirror, their hearts like a still sea, 
reflecting whatever may pass overthem. They only require that 
the mirror should not be removed, nor the sea stirred, carelessly. 


(5) The valley of Sarnen was one of the most extraordinary illusions ever heard 
of at the time ; but it has been repeatedly eclipsed by the author since. Holyrood, 
with the moon, stars and lamp light—Edinburgh on fire, with the tempest of red smoke 
flashing up, and waving and dying away at intervals afar off; and a landscape—I 
forget the name—exhibited at the same time with the Ruins of Holyrood. 
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Whatever is obtruded upon them without necessity, so as to dis- 
pel the illusion, scatter the reflection, or disturb the acquiescence 
into which their faculties have been lulled, offends them. 

All that they ask is to be left alone to their meditation—like 
beauty to the languor and repose of a warm climate. 

Thus—to come directly to the point with Dr. Johnson. We 
see Anthony lamenting over the dead body of Cesar. Here, we 
do not believe the actors to be Anthony nor Cesar. Were we 
once made to believe this, our pleasure would immediately cease, 
or become altogether different. Having come to a theatrical 
representation, we do not like to see that, which is not a theat- 
rical representation. We require therefore that nothing shall 
happen there, no absurdity, no accident, no premature disclosure, 
no blunder in the performance, to shock us into a full recollection 
of where we are and what we are about ; nothing to provoke the 
indignation of our common-sense, or to rouse the sleeping spirit 
of criticism within us. 

We are content, for example, that Mark Anthony, a Roman, 
shall utter his oration to Roman citizens in the English language 
—because that is unavoidable—and nobody thinks at all of it: we 
are content that the painting of a street in Rome should be put 
upon us for the street itsel/—for the very same reason. These 
are subordinate matters ; few of us think at all about them: we 
are content, in short, with rational probabilities ; we do not re- 
quire impossibilities. 

But what if Anthony should come upon the stage dressed like 
an English country squire,(6) a French officer, or a quaker ; or 
what if we should discover the dead body of Cesar to be a wooden 
image, or a bundle of clothes—what would be our indignation ? 

And yet—after the manner of Dr. Johnson—if we are mad 
enough to mistake the actors for Anthony and Cesar; if we 
can be persuaded that the Romans talked English, before there 
was any such thing as the English language ; and that the paint- 
ing of a scene-maker in the nineteenth century is like a street of 
ancient Rome, we are already mad enough to believe that An- 
thony used to dress precisely like an English country-squire, a 
French officer, or a quaker; and may easily take the wooden 
image, or the bundle of cloth for the dead Cesar. 

And so, too, if we are mad enough to believe that David Gar- 
rick is the veritable Lear, whom he personates, what shall hinder 
us from believing it, though David Garrick should play the char- 
acter in the dress of a mountebank ? 


(6) And things qui‘e as absurd were common till the day of John Kemble. Gar- 
rick used to play Romans in red breeches and a tie-wig—just as all the great men 
of England were sculptured and painted in the garb of Romans, till Sir Benjamin West 
appeared. 
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Is not this quite enough to show the fallacy of Dr. Johnson’s 
very celebrated argument? By contending that men do not be- 
lieve what they see at a theatre to be anything more than it re- 
ally is—a theatrical show—he manages to avoid the true question 
altogether ; and obliges those upon whom he has once laid the 
weight of his reasoning, to infer that a great genius may violate 
all the laws of probability in dramatic writing, at pleasure. 

But what is the true question—for it would seem that Dr. 
Johnson has never touched it? It is this—whether probabilities 
in time and place are not as essential to our enjoyment of any the- 
atrical representation, as are the probabilities of character, dress, 
language, situation or catastrophe ? 

I contend that they are. I am ready to maintain that in our 
hearts we are just as much offended, when we see the characters 
transported all over the world, or a child grow up to manhood— 
between tea and supper-time, as we should be, to see David Gar- 
rick playing Lear in the dress of amountebank ; Anthony habited 
like an English squire, a French officer, or a quaker ; or the dead 
body of Cesar to be a bundle of clothes, or a wooden image. 

There is a story told of a man under the influence of sorcery, 
who, between the time of thrusting his head into a tub of water, 
and pulling it out again, underwent a variety of transformations, 
vicissitudes and adventures, which appeared to him like the 
transactions of a life. 

Those who are satisfied with Dr. Johnson’s argument, would 
maintain, I dare say, that the poor man could as readily be- 
lieve that years had passed, as he could believe—al- 
though he hau veen holding his breath under water the while— 
that the period was five or ten times longer than it really was: 
that it would be as easy to persuade one, after he had been sleep- 
ing one hour, that he had been sleeping a year, or for many 
years, as that he had been sleeping two or three hours. 

There are times when people try to deceive themselves by 
every artifice in their power. They shut up their eyes, while 
they are travelling swiftly, that they may experience the sensa- 
tion of riding backwards. 

And this is precisely what they do at the theatre. They shut 
up all their senses which are ‘likely to undeceive them. And 
they would be about as little pleased with any absurdity in a dra- 
ma, which might compel them to open their eyes, as they would 
with a sudden jolt of the carriage. 

Why is it that the French have been so celebrated, until very 
lately, for their superior attention to costume ? And why is it 
that the English begin at this time to carry all before them in 
their passion for propriety in this very thing? Itis because they 
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have begun to require what is probable; and to know what is 
improbable. Magnificent spectacles and old plays are continually 
revived, or got up on the London theatres, at this time, for hardly 
any other purpose, one would imagine, if he were to look at the 
bills, and form an estimate from the size of the letters in which 
the fact is announced, than to exhibit the dresses and decorations of 
a particular time, with exceeding accuracy. This is as it should 
be. It is one step toward teaching us how important are 
probabilities in every department of dramatic representation. By 
and by, we shall not be satisfied with dresses which we now 
take for legitimate and classical. 

If so—why not attend to the probabilities of time and place—I 
do not like to say unities continually, because it is a word of 
which people are getting weary—why not pay the same regard 
to these important probabilities, which is paid to those of character, 
incident, and acting ? 

I would not have any body attend to them on the authority of 
Aristotle, nor on that of the French critics ; but on that of plain 
common-sense. 

Three days are no better than three years, except that there is 
more probability insisted upon by those who contend for tbe for- 
mer as the law of time ; but if it were possible, I would have it 
reduced to as many hours. And why ?—Because it would be yet 
more probable. 

Perhaps the only earthly reason why the unities are disregard- 
ed so much by our people, is because the French respect them, 
Dr. Johnson argued against them, and William Shakspeare did 
not care a fig for what, had he known their whole power, and 
availed himself worthily of it, would have added incaleulably to 
the exhausting interest of his dramas. 

These remarks are made out of no hostility to English tragedy ; 
and still less out of any unreasonable partiality to that of France. 
No—for, with all its faults, there is a gigantic nature in the ma- 
chinery, character, and language of the former ; while the latter, 
with all its polite and studied propriety, is generally deficient in 
the awakening manifestations of a bold, abrupt, and commanding 
originality. It is too full of artificial, courtly manner; and has 
too little of unadulterated instinct. 





AMERICAN ENGRAVING.--TOKEN--SOU VENIR. 


Having received the Token and Souvenir too late for a proper 
review last month, and being obliged therefore to confine the no- 
tice we took of them to a paragraph apiece, we may avail ourselves 
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of the present opportunity, while treating the subject which heads 
our paper, to throw out a word or two here and there touching 
the literary worth of these annuals for 1830. 

The first ideas people have on the subject of engraving 
are so astonishingly different from those which they afterwards 
acquire, that the very work which most delights the young ama- 
teur, is that which the experienced will turn away from with 
unqualified contempt. In no one branch of the fine arts—musie 
perhaps excepted—-are there so few judges asin that of engraving: 
nor should music itself be excepted,—for if we reflect a moment, 
we may call to mind a great many tolerably good, and a few very 
good judges of music—hardly one good judge of engraving, perhaps 
not half a seore of tolerable judges, even among the trade itself. 

At first we prefer those engravings which are most like the 
drawings that we ourselves, or that others of whom we think bet- 
ter, have made. We begin with preferring the smooth, smoky im- 
itations of Indian ink, which we used to be favoured with, before 
the introduction of lithography—uniformly preferring mezzo-tinto 
and aqua-tinta engravings to dots or lines ; alleging that the for- 
mer look soft and pleasant, the latter coarse. Nor do we readily 
perceive why—though being afraid of ridicule or overweighed 
by authority, we may and often do acknowledge the fact—why 
a line-engraving should be held superior to a dotted or stippled ea- 
graving. Years go by—whole years after the admission is made, 
before the truth of it is perceived by the individual who makes it ; 
and probably, of those who indulge themselves in collecting the 
works of the great masters, there is not one who will not say that 
the last thing he ever learnt was to give a reason for his faith in 
Bertalozzi, Charles Heath and others. To the uninitiated, to the 
inexperienced, the labour of a line-engraving would appear to be 
less than that of an aqua-tinta, or lithography ; and long af- 
ter he has learned that months are spent, nay years on a line 
picture, which might have been completed in a week, or perhaps 
in a day by a master of lithography, in his heart he prefers the 
latter. 

We have talked with tolerable engravers in our country, who, 
after seeing such Souvenirs and Tokens as we brought forth two 
years ago, and after examining those of England, were unable to 
decide which were the best ! And now that the former are trebled 
or quadrupled in worth, it would be difficult to make an every- 
day artist perceive it. Such, however, is the case with every art. 
Our first progress we feel—every step is capable of being meas- 
ured. We are going up a ladder, and the higher we go, the less 
sensible are we of our success—or better still, up a mountain. 
We lose our standard of measurement ; we have nothing to date 

from but the place from which we started, and the higher we get, 
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the less progress we appear to make, even though our steps were 
twice as long and as vigorous, which by the way they never are, 
and never can be. Apply this reasoning to the commonest affair— 
learning to write. We begin with huge marks. They grow 
straighter and straighter, and smoother and smoother, every mo- 
ment. Our progress anybody may see. After a while however, 
we appear even to ourselves, to make no progress. But we per- 
severe from habit, and after a long life devoted to penmanship, 
we begin to perceive that somebody is yet far ahead of us, to whom 
we expected to give the go-by years and years before, and that 
some trivial touch, the top of a T, or the last movement of a swift 
and graceful writer in throwing off a date for example, which to a 
beginner would appear of no worth, or at the most something 
which any body might easily acquire, is in fact beyond our reach, 
and altogether unattainable by us. Lord Chesterfield was of 
them that could not perceive this truth. He had not gone far 
enough up the mountain to be able to judge of the distance be- 
tween himself and others, when he declared that any man with 
the use of his right hand, could write any character he pleased. If 
his lordship had ever been a capital penman, he could not have 
been surprised into uttering such an absurdity. So with young 
engravers. They are unable to see difficulties, much more to es- 
timate them aright. A long life is to be spent in diligent, exact, 
and laborious work ; a long life in very delicate and careful 
experiment, before they can hope even to see the finer and more 
wonderful difficulties of their art; an age, before they can hope 
either to understand or feel the difference between a spirited 
picture and a pretty piece of work. 

We have been led into these observations by what others have 
said about the general and particular merits of the engravings 
we are now about to review. 

In the Token, which we take up first, it having been first re- 
ceived, there are thirteen engravings, most of which are good, 
some excellent, and one or two perfect masterpieces in their way. 

The Doomep Brive. Engraved by George W. Hatch, from 
H. Inman. The figure of this female is too long, the horse-collar 
about her waist abominable, and the square-toed shoes of the 
present day—of the present hour rather, absurd enough in the 
picture of a heroine, whereof a courtly legend is put forth. But 
the drawing is good, the expression capital, the design worthy of 
great praise. We are glad to see the painter at work in this 
way, with cabinet-history, even though it may have, as now, 
rather too much the air of individual portraiture. The drapery 
is the best part of this picture, the arms below the elbow next ; 
the lining of the gothic battlements next. But the shadows are 
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not clear, and the best work is too fine, like the over-nice touch- 
ing of a miniature. The story to this, by Mellen, is very good 
of the sort, and rather new, whatever others may say of it, al- 
though we do not half like such illustrations of our costly picture- 
books. Our stories ought to be, and must be, more national, 
more peculiar, and more characteristic of our age and country. 
But before we go further let us hear the author himself, and 
judge accordingly. 


My Dear Epitor—As I understood it was your intention to review the Token 
piecemeal, I will just take this opportunity of putting in a word in season, relative 
to the little tale of the ‘‘ Doomed Bride’’—a word too, which our friend Goodrich 
should have said for me, when he published the book. This tale has already, in one 
notice, been called ‘‘ the same old story’’—all true, to be sure, and all in good na- 
ture—but it is always best to have all the circumstances known in these cases. 

1 would merely say then, that accompanying the story, I sent to the editor a gay note 
or preface, stating that I was averse from stories—* old stories’’ of chivalry, and 
knight and lady, for such a work as an American annual —but still, if he would be 
so old-fashioned as to have one, why I would send it, ‘‘ for better for worse.’’ 

Perhaps all this is superfluous ;—perhaps, too, the note did not reach him : but, 
any way, it is omitted in the volume of Mr. G.—where it should have appeared. 
Verbum sat. GRENVILLE MELLEN. 

Octover, 1829. 


The second plate, by Cheney, from a painting (or sketch ?) by 
Inman, is one of the prettiest things we ever happened to meet 


with. But we have an idea that somewhere—we know not 
where, but believe it was in the title-page to a collection of 
French songs, beautifully engraved, we have seen the original, or 
something very much of a piece with the knight and maiden so 
cleverly represented here. If not, then we have this to say— 
namely, that the drawing and whole design of the female are 
worthy of any artist that ever breathed. The engraving is ex- 
quisite, and the more so for being so sketchy. 

The next engraving by Cheney is a delicate and very beauti- 
ful piece of work; wholly destitute of energy, fire, and spirit. 
The ground is nothing more nor less than a bit of silk pasted on 
the page—counterfeit lustring, and the rest of the work over- 
finished in precisely the same way. We doubt the worth of the 
copy from Guido, from which this paltry thing was engraved. 
The eyes are spoilt, and the exceeding timidity visible in the flesh, 
we hope to find the author weary of, before it becomes a settled 
habit. 

Innocence, by O. Pelton, from Westall. Here, with man 
bad passages, there are two or three capital things; the first look 
as if they proceeded from overdoing, the latter almost from igno- 
rance : but no, that cannot be ; this engraver will be distinguish- 
ed hereafter, though we would have him keep clear of such feeble 
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things as this, by the feeblest of all masters—Westall. ‘The 
figure of the child by the by, is stolen from the St. John of . 
of from we forget where just now ; but we have seen 
the original in two or three different collections, and those who 
have been to Peale’s gallery in Baltimore, may see a fine copy 
there. The wolf is wretched, the birds very silly and baby- 
ish, and the trees with their leafing of hair, and the clouds with a 
pewter edge, contemptible. But the child is pretty well done, 
the light admirably managed, and the whole picture so good as 
to make us hope much from the engraver in spite of these faults. 
The difficulty, after all, is in finishing. Any body may sketch 
well; none but a superior artist however, can work up that sketch. 
It is by attempting more than others, that Mr. Pelton has appa- 
rently effected less; apparently, I say, for if he has committed 
faults which they have avoided, he has learned what they have 
not, how to avoid them in future. 

Tue Lost Cuivpren, from A. Schaeffer, by Cheney. Here, 
if we except the crowded, feeble, flat and glossy back-ground, 
there is little or nothing to find fault with, either in the pieture 
or in the engraving. Both are delightful, both excellent. The 
expression of the girl is pure beauty ; the touch of the graver 
throughout full of life, and the work in the right corner of the 
picture just what it should be. 

J. G. C. Bratvarp—portrait by Tisdale, engraved by Long- 
acre. A very inefficient affair, the poetry, the engraving, and the 
picture all of a piece. 

Mepiration: from H. Fradelle, by Ellis. Uncommon beauty 
here, in every thing but the countenance ; the shadow not alto- 
gether so clear as it should be ; but in several other respects, and 
especially in the satin petticoat, and the gorgeous drapery of the 
table so like that of Gerard Duow, and the rich blackness of the 
velvet robe, exceedingly fine. 

But the best thing in the book—decidedly the best—is the 
beautiful view from Doughty, the Banxs or tHe Juniata, by G. 
B. Ellis. Nothing superior to it, hardly any thing equal to it, can 
be found in the Annuals of the mothercountry. Parts are rather 
black, to be sure, the clouds on the right are so-so, and the shadow 
on the water not half transparent enough. Still, however, the 
picture is worth more than we pay for the book. 

GranpFraTHER’s Hossy—E. Gallaudet, from C. B. King. 
Here we have an excellent affair as a whole, though parts are 
deficient in strength. We do not know any engraver in our 
country who appears to me so decidedly in the right path as Mr. 
Gallaudet. Whether he will persevere we cannot say; for he 
will have a weary pilgrimage to go before it will be perceived by 
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others, even of the trade, that he isin the right. If he should 
persevere, and throw in more spirit into his work, he may be 
certain of his reward. 

Curocoma’s Curse, by G. W. Hatch, from apicture by Cole. 
If the perspective here is as well-managed as the rest of the 
picture, the red man is not more than five times his own length 
from the two whites who are on the track of him. The figure 
of the Indian ought to be scarcely visible on the top of such a 
rock, unless indeed the rock were meant to be only six feet or 
so in length, and himself about as much more above the head of 
his foe. But the picture itself is beautifully contrived, and the most 
difficult parts of the engraving excellent—the rock—the foliage— 
the trees—the man with the rifle, and the distribution of the 
lights. 

era Scnoot-Mistress—T. Kelly, from W. Owen. The fig- 
ure of the child on the stool is perfect ; and the engraving of its 
drapery with the shadow on that side of the picture, very fine ; 
but the hair of the same child, the old woman’s flat, meagre face, 
(after the style of Hans Holbein’s pictures) and the two children 
with their ugly staring eyes, would appear to be the work of 
somebody else. 

Gevevieve—A. M. Huffam; by J. Andrews. Here, although 
we do not like the lady, and though the engraver has attempted 
a little too much, there are signs of extraordinary genius and 
considerable strength in the treatment of the flesh. We have no 
other artist who appears to understand the peculiar merit of the 
old engravers. After all however, flesh is—flesh. It is neither 
lustring, nor dots, neitaer shadows nor lights, neither lines nor 
slurs. It is grained lively surface, undulating all over; with no 
two parts alike. 

Greex Lovers—A. B. Durand, from Robert W. Weir. The 
male figure is good, the female too stiff, the dog out of place, and 
the rest of the picture unworthy of the fine passage that may be 
covered by a ninepenny-bit laid on the cimetar. But enough. 
We have no time to say a word more of our engravers, than that 
they deserve all encouragement ; nor of our writers, than that 
the prose part of the Token is very superior—that one or two 
of the stories, though rather overdone, are of a new sort, and 
capital (we refer to the Height of Impudence and the Captain’s 
Lady) and that most of the others are such as would not have 
been had five years ago for love or money on this side of the 
water. Mellen’s bugle is a fine idea set to music—his Napoleon, 
though decidedly great, disfigured by one or two inaccuracies and 
puerilities, and a story by—-no matter whom, a good deal in- 
jured by not allowing the author to see the proof; else George 
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would have read as it was written, Georgee, &c. &c.; that our 
friend Willis, after a thousand variations of the same original air, 
has almost hit upon another ; that Lunt has improved, that Rock- 
well and our friend Goodrich (and we are sorry to say it) have 
rather slipped back this year. 

Souvenir. But before we begin with this work, one word to 
the publishers of our country who are embarked in these and 
other costly enterprises of a similar nature. Their new-year’s 
gifts and Christmas-presents—are entirely out of season. The 
original object is lost sight of. All these keep-sakes are old 
stories, familiar to everybody, on every body’s table, and in eve- 
ry body’s way, long and long before the hour of rightful present- 
ation arrives. What would be said of a dealer in prepared, spi- 
der-net valentines, if he were to bring them out in mid-winter, 
on the fourth of July, or on the first of April? But a word to the 
wise may be, and we hope will be—enough. Depend upon it that 
he who keeps back his Christmas-gifts till the very day when 
Christmas-gifts are wanted, will gain more by his self-denial, than 
others do by their eagerness and precipitation. As well may you 
wash your face a month beforehand, as finish an article of this 
necessity before the appointed day. It is novelty men want for 
Christmas-boxes—and we have yet to know that women and chil- 
dren are wiser than men in this particular. Next Christmas- 
morning, and next new-year’s-day, if there should be any pub- 
lisher prepared with a keepsake which nobody out of school has 
had a sight of, depend upon it that he will sweep away the whole 
cream of the trade for this year. By that time all the British 
and American annuals will have passed through every neighbour- 
hood, if not through every circulating library of our country. 

But now for the Engravings of the Souvenir. They are beau- 
tiful ; and like those of the New-England Token, are enough to 
justify us in believing that our folks will soon be distinguished in 
that most difficult of the fine-arts, engraving. 

Tue Wire—by A. B. Durand, from S. F. B. Morse—is a clean, 
cheerful picture ; and parts of it are so fine, that nothing of our 
day (the best day of engraving too) surpasses it. Look at the 
drapery of the female, and the clear shadow on the right with the 
heavy curtain half illuminated. The male figure is rather out 
of place however, and somewhat out of drawing. He should be 
larger than the female, even though he oceupied the same line ; 
but he does not ; he is considerably in the foreground. The con- 
sequence is, that when you make out his whole figure, through 
the well-managed mass of shadow, you are dissatisfied. 

Tue Vitvace-Scnoor tw an Uproar: G. B. Ellis from Hen- 
ry Rieter. We have seen this capital picture engraved, we know 
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not how many times, by different artists of different countries, 
—lithogruphixed here and etched there ; but never—not in one 
single instance, have we seen it so well doneas here. The viva- 
city of resemblance, the spirit and fire of the whole, and particu- 
larly of that boy before the mock-master, the mock-master him- 
self—-and the little chap on your left riding a bench with whip 
and spur—it is a real pleasure to see such work on our side of 
the sea. But the picture has its faults too—it is rather spotted 
and flashy ; a little out of keeping as they have it in the shop. 
Mainly on account of the unsubdued whiteness of the shirt in the 
middle of the picture. 

Tue Cotrace—from Westall, by E. Kearny. A poor picture 
at the best, but so injured by repeated translations, as to bear 
little or no resemblance to the cottage-girl of that most insipid of 
English painters, Westall. It was one of his happiest things— 
and the beautiful tranquillity of that young child’s countenance 
we never shall forget. The engraving is far too good for the 
picture ; the bull-dog is very happy, the feet which are so diffi- 
cult to do, and the flesh, particularly of the shoulder where the 
light falls, excellent. 

Tue Gipseyine Party. A.B. Durand, from C.R. Leslie. A 
masterpiece altogether: but as we have spoken of it before, all 
we can say now is, that the group on the right, which smacks so 
strongly of that northern chief, Wilkie, is one of the finest things 
we know of—we include the father (he must be the father) the 
old woman, the cart, the two children, and the dog. The back 
ground, trees and all, are worthy of the best days of the art: and 
though we don’t half like the mother, nor the courting couple, 
one of whom is a half portrait of the author’s wife—still they 
would be worth praising if they were not where they are. 

Tue Taree Sisters. From Sir T. Lawrence, by J. B. Long- 
acre. The original of this picture must have been a very clever 
affair. It isin sketches of this kind that Sir T. L. who is one of the 
first draughtsmen alive, chiefly excels. The picture of two chil- 
dren’s heads, that every body may see at the windows of almost 
every print shop in the world, is one of his happiest endeavors. 

But of the three faces we have here, only one is worth engraving. 
That however—we allude to her who occupies the foreground, is 
pretty well done, and the drapery is exceedingly fine. The hands 
too, with the exception of one, which is rather coarse, indicate 
considerable power. : 

Tue Cortace-Door. From Gainsborough, by Thomas Kelly. 
Gainsborough, in portrait was decidedly the finest genius of his 
day; in history he was not so good, but in such domestic and fa- 
miliar composition as we have here, he was what Moreland might 
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have been had he stepped one step higher in life. His pictures 
are truth, but coloured with a glow of romance and poetry ; cot- 
tages and children, pigs and pig-sties, tinged with the red light of 
the setting sun. This, with the exception of the face of the mo- 
ther, is a very agreeable picture, and the engraving is worthy of 
the picture, except in the fore-ground, which is not spirited 
enough to relieve the middle-distance, the thatched-roof, the right 
arm of the mother, and the smutty shadow of the centre. But 
the child on the right of the mother is admirable, the hand of the 
engraver firm and free, and but for the hands and feet with a 
portion of the gouty legs, that child would be a wonder; that 
other child on the extreme right, reaching forward with a spoon is 
very clever, all but the foot. 

Tue Partine Hour. George B. Ellis, from R. Corbould: is 
decidedly one of the finest engravings that our day has produced. 
The touch is altogether that of an accomplished artist ; and the 
picture itself, by far the best effort we have seen by Corbould. 
It would do credit to the best English annuals. 

Tue Brieanp. G. B. Ellis, from Eastlake. We remember 
the original of this, when it first appeared at Somerset-House, after 
the young author’s return from Italy. It has been frequently 
engraved ; but no where better than here. The expression and 
the keeping of the original are a preserved. 

Tue Porrrair. From Boaden, by Hamilton. The best 
flesh in the book, and on some aecounts the best work; the 
touch is singularly delicate and expressive, and the shadows, ex- 
cept of the hair, about as good ascan be. We have high expecta- 
tions of this artist—though we do not like his filling up. He 
should get somebody else to etch his back ground, foliage, &c. 

Tue Saitor-Boy. G. B. Ellis, from H. Inman. Of this we 
have spoken before : it is a capital engraving, though wiry. The 
right foot is exceedingly well done, but the chest is that of a 
dwarf—such breadth and muscle however, we should attribute to 
the painter—for engravers are pretty sure to copy such things 
faithfully. 

Tue Reconcmiation. From Stephanoff by Illman and Pil- 
brow. A very good thing of the kind, though we abominate the 
kind. The old man’s face however, and the dog, are exceedingly 
happy. Stephanoff is remarkable for tournaments, wealthy show, 
and crowded halls. 

Tempe or Eeina. From J. W. Turner, by Thomas Kelly. 
Turner is thought the first living landseape-painter: in every 
thing but sunshine he probably is—but his harbour of Dieppe 
where he lavished that article in profusion, was a most extraordina- 
ry failure. The atmosphere was that of a laboratory. The tem- 
ple of Egina, take it altogether, is a pretty thing prettily engraved. 
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Of the literary merit of these works it is no longer possible to 
speak, otherwise than by the lump. In the lump, then, they are 
rapidly improving. The prose and the poetry are both better 
than ever, and quite as good, to say the least of them, as the 
best English annuals. But more may be done—we see no good 
reason why such books may not be made useful without being 
a whit less interesting. Ifthey were altogether what fine writers 
would approve, they would soon be on the tables of a multitude 
who never think of buying one of them now, any more than 
they would a picture-book, a toy, or a nosegay. 





PARIS---THE WOMEN---STREET-SKETCHES---THEATRE. 


How very important it is to know the language of the people 
you are with. You eat, sleep, and pay, always and every where, 
in proportion to what you know. It is not enough that you un- 
derstand the language of their books, when you are among those 
who are not of your country : if you do not understand the very 
gibberish of the streets, you are always in danger of mistake, and 


always at the mercy of others, who are better acquainted with it. 
Our people have an idea that the way to learn a language is to go 
at once, and without any previous study, among those who speak 
it. Nothing can be more absurd, after the age of six. In the 
first place, you are obliged to associate with those who speak 
your language, if you desire to profit by your travel, to put ques- 
tions, to talk or visit or enjoy yourself. In the next place, not 
being able to distinguish what is good from what is bad in style 
or pronunciation, you are liable to mistake bad grammar and 
wretched vulgarisms for a part of the language—nay,as you hear 
them most frequently, most emphatically, and most generally, 
you learn bad language first. Children do so, and sailors do so. 
Oaths and obscenity are the first things that are picked up in the 
usual way, by those who go unprepared among a people to learn 
their language. And such faults once acquired, it is no easy 
matter to throw them off, and acquire a better style. How often 
do we hear incorrect or vulgar language from the mouths of extra- 
ordinary men, whose early education was neglected. They talk 
one language and write another. In talk, in the familiar commu- 
nications of man with man, early and bad habits prevail over later 
and better ones. Just so is it with language abroad. If you do 
not begin well, you had better stay at home to learn the language 
even of Italy. You may learn it sooner and more safely, and with 
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more certainty. But I have wandered from what I was going to 
say. A stranger in a foreign land is obliged every hour in the 
day, literally and truly to eat his own words. He ean only have 
what he is able to ask for—however hungry he may be. I have 
known a good-natured fellow to be done out of two weeks’ lodg- 
ing, because he could not trust himself to say deux ou trois se- 
maines. Being aware that he always confounded twelve with 
two, douze with deux, in pronunciation, and being able to say 
quatre, instead of saying two or three, he said three or four weeks, 
thereby losing a fortnight in his bill. 

Going along the streets, I found pictures of Napoleon for sale 
on every stall and at every print-shop. Here he is represented 
at St. Helena; there he is crossing the Alps (from David) with 
his cloak flowing over him and about him like a thunder-cloud— 
the original is now in the possession of Joseph Buonaparte near 
Philadelphia. Some of these pictures and portraits are raffled 
for in the streets and appear to be exceedingly desired by the 
players. I was rather astonished at first; for in England they 
believe, and su do we in America, that the government of France 
do not allow such things. 

Women of the middling and lower classes are absolutely shame- 
less here. All that Sterne says in the Sentimental Journey I 
now believe. Are you going to alight, madame? said he. Oui, 
Monsieur. Et pourquoi? dit-il. Pour—+ese,was the reply. 
And so do I find it. Women and men meet each other, and bow 
and pass on—each without any show of embarrassment where, in 
our country, yea even in England, neither would do so, in a 
similar rank of society, for a lap-full of sixpences. N. B. I can’t 
bear the look nor the smell of the ground-floor in the large houses, 
through which the public have a thoroughfare. But the women 
like both, and go through them with a cheerful unconcerned air, 
profiting by every opportunity, as much as if they were in their 
own houses, for conversation, adjusting their dress, &c. &c. 

But after all, what is modesty? With us it appears to consist 
chiefly in what others would call squeamishness. Women have 
no legs in our country—children are babes—cocks are roosters— 
and wives ladies, who bathe their faces instead of u ashing them, 
and take beef instead of eating it. With us, a thorough-bred 
English gentlewoman would be thought immodest ;—and in Eng- 
land, a French woman of the highest breeding would become a 
by-word, if she were to behave there as she does in her own 
eountry. Yet a French girl would forfeit her character, if she 
were to praise the shape of a man, or shake hands with a mzn she 
was not related, nor betrothed to. 

April 18th.—Bills staring you in the face at every turn, with 
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the oddest notices and advertisements you ever heard of. Here 
dogs and cats are excised, there sick ones treated, boarded and 
accommodated with baths. On your right is a large sign declar- 
ing that Monsieur so and so may be consulted about the maladies 
of dogs at given hours. And now is the time to take notice 
of all such things. By and by they will be so familiar to me 
that I shall not observe them as I go by. It is for want of doing 
this at first, that all travellers are so much alike. They seldom 
tell of many things decidedly new ; and appear unwilling to have 
their surprise or the freshness and rareness of their first feelings 
on record. To follow them through a strange country, you 
would almost persuade yourselves that they foresaw every thing, 
were prepared for every thing. They are people who never go 
any where for the first time. 

One of the queer advertisements alluded to above I must give 
—I will give—in the very language of the author. I wish I had 
copied more ; but I did not begin till after two or three, and some 
of the best had escaped me : for I looked upon them at first in my 
innocence and simplicity, rather as individual jokes than as na- 
tional characteristics and matters of fact. 1 found this in a broad 
street near the palais-royal, and have no doubt, from all I saw, 
that the very things at the window for a show, had been there 


for a good half century, perhaps longer. It was intended to be 
English—with a view to the stray i. that were always to 


be found about the palais-royal. ‘ Wines, French, Spanish, 
Italian and Portugaese OH (mistaking H for F,) the finest sorts 
warented genuine et of the first quality.” Another ran thus— 
“ Au pauvre diable prix fixe ;” to the poor devil a fixed price. 

I hear English so frequently that I forget every moment I am in 
Paris ; and start when I hear the French go by as they do like a 
troop of castanets. Women, children, servants—in appearance all 
are English ; for of late the English, the women especially, have 
come to dress as like the French as possible. Hence, on leaving 
London for Paris, Kensington Gardens for the Thuilleries, you ap- 
pear but to step into the next neighbourhood, or to have lounged 
into another garden, with the very same people about you. You 
meet with English faces, the downright English walk or stride 
rather, light hair and blue eyes, at every step; and it is only 
when you hear them speak that you perceive them to be French. 
At the theatre Frangois | saw fewer French-looking people than 
I used to see at Drury Lane. At the French theatre in London, 
a great many more than I ever saw at any theatre in Paris. 
Abroad, they try to distinguish themselves by their nationality. 
They are the borderers who believe in the print-shops, and in all 
they see there ; the r renchman, that John Bull is a monster with 
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ared waistcoat, a club for a walking-stick, a huge fist, and a face 
like the kitchen-fire ; the Englishman, that his neighbour is all 
skin and bones, with hair-powder, a queue, a peaked nose, a 
more peaked chin, and a snuff-box about the size of a dinner- 
late. 

: 18.—Illumination for the freedom of the press. Crackers are 
let off, and squibs thrown at the horses. Not much tumult. I 
was at the theatre, and having lamed my foot, I did not venture 
into the crowd. Streets rather dark in the quarter where I 
lived ; but in others the illumination was pretty splendid I hear, 
and the people quite tumultuous in their joy. Streets full of 
gens d’armes. 

Went to the theatre Francois, where they gave us a tragedy 
by M. Jouy, Julien dans les Gaules, and that capital comedy of 
Moliere l’Ecole des maris. The first act was over when I got 
there. I counted fifty persons in the pit (perhaps there might 
be fifty-five or sixty, not more) and seventy-three in all the rest 
of the house. The government is the chief contributor, and pays 
accordingly. Before the night was over they had a tolerably 
good house. No great beauty of architecture—drop-curtain, as 
usual however, superb, magnificent. We have nothing to be 
compared with it in our country, nor had they in England till just 
before I came away. It was rather old however, and somewhat 
faded ; but still it had so much the appearance, and it hung with 
a weight of shadow so like the richest, heaviest crimson velvet 
with ponderous gold embroidery at the bottom, that I would not 
give it for all the drop-curtains | ever saw either in my country 
or England. The royal box was on the proscenium, small and 
very far up, and ornamented with fleur de lis (instead of bees) 
and a trumpery gilt crown; pillars to the boxes are shafts about 
three inches through—pit seats are covered with green worsted 
plush embossed, looking for all the world like a costly figured 
velvet. We see it in our coaches and cabinet-shops. No backs 
to the seats, however. Dome high and well lighted. More gal- 
leries than I ever saw except in the Italian opera (King’s theatre) 
at London. Boxes with trellice-work which may let in below 
between the pannels, and screens which drop in the same way, 
partly to hide visiters, and partly perhaps to prevent a show of 
empty boxes, for we cannot be sure that the latticed ones are 
not occupied. 

Naked arms—costume good—though some of Julien’s follow- 
ers wore white and nankin pantaloons with feet, or trowsers 
rather. The chief he-tragedian, Lafon, was a fat round-faced fel- 
low—without a tragedy-mark about him. He had a very ex- 
pressive way of laying his finger on his nose, in a soliloquy, 
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and most of his passionate flourishes had a correspondent flourish 
of the fingers themselves—a sort of a pigeon-wing all over. So 
with the rest—M. Joanny and all. They stand side-ways to you 
and talk with the right arm athwart the breast ; and their transi- 
tions are a little Keanish, not called for—and are instantly made 
from the loudest and quickest, to the softest and slowest, in love, 
rage, &c. So too, they have a way of throwing up the head and 
heaving it back and then looking at the feet of the man they 
have to show contempt for—all which was well received, though 
repeated by every one of the actors. The audience did clap and 
heartily too—when they came to the clapping places ; and they 
were expected to do so—I could see that by the actor—pardon 
me, the artist. In a word, the men were so-so. I did not find 
much difficulty in understanding the tragedy-part ; I got along 
pretty well, particularly with the women, though I had ‘never 
seen the play nor read it before. But Md’lle Brocard was a 
delightful actress—great—better by far than any female on the 
English stage ; reminded me strongly of Mrs. Duff—looks like 
her, though younger. Nothing could exceed the beauty of her 
modest and passionate show of love in Chéora. Her death was 
dreadfully French, however. She comes in pale, struggling 
slightly —“ Je meurs!” Julien barks out. She talks bravely, 
sinks, prays for him, gazes at his “ golden round”—rises up, and 
dies by falling so that her elbow is on the step of a throne, an at- 
tendant half-supporting her, and she half-reclining Julien barks 
again, about la gloir—the music sounds—the curtain falls, and 
the tragedy is over. Md’lle Broeard is the best female actress 
I ever saw in her line ; of a noble and beautiful carriage—a voice 
of deep rich melody—capable of expressing every passion, and a 
look worthy of a woman in love. 

L’ Ecole des Maris, was admirably done. Sganarelle by Ro- 
zan was altogether as fine a piece of acting as | ever saw ; and 
Isabelle by Menjaud perfect—so demure, so quaker-like—so mild 
—the audience appeared to relish the intrigue exceedingly, but 
most of all that passage where M. Menjaud, who plays Valeére, 
the husband of her who played Isabelle, is holding and kissing 
her right hand, while Sganarelle is smothering her left with 
kisses, and patting her arm, and calling her with looks of the 
most credulous and encouraging fondness, his mignonne with a 
plenty of other fond loving names. Lisette by Thénard, who had 
little or nothing to do, did enough nevertheless to show me that 
she was an artiste of extraordinary worth: her smile and her 
sprightliness, were inimitable. There is no such comedy ever to 
be met with on the English stage—and say what we will of broad 
humour, English sentiment, and English depth, we and the Eng- 
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lish too are no better than barbarians compared with the French 
in sprightly and true comedy, the comedy of real life ; the gen- 
teel, spirited, easy play of the drawing-room. Say what you will, 
they never talk, they never smile, they never do any thing on 
our stage, as they do off. But the French !—upon my word, if 
you were to see a Vauderille acted in a room of Paris, you would 
never suspect it to be a play. You would not know which was 
which—the theatre you might mistake for a parlour, the parlour 
for a theatre. This wonderful superiority is owing to the fact 
however, that the French are always playing—they live and die 
on the stage. Their whole life isa show ; hence, whether on the 
theatre or off, they are always the same. By the by, nothing 
could be more thoroughly French than the scene where Léonore 
and Lisette give a parting word to Sganarelle. Up goes Léonore, 
and standing face to face with him for a moment, as if she were 
going to lead a country dance—the original of the very pictures 
you see in the milliners’-shops of Parisian costume, she says her 
say,and whips about and runs off a la franeaise, like an opera girl, 
with short quick steps, working her way with her hips. ‘We try 
the same thing in the School for Scandal, where all the eharac- 
ters fall foul of Sir Peter; but we do it miserably—miserably. 
Sganarelle grows huffy and pursues her a step or two. Whereat 


up goes Lisette in her turn (the trick is French all over,) and 


Sganarelle, who has just been played with in the same way, has 
to stand still and be played with again. She begins politely and 
smoothly, grows very saucy, ends in the same way and runs off, 
and then—of course—Ariste does precisely the same thing, in 
precisely the same way. All the modern writers, following Mo- 
liere, have the same clap-trap, and all modern actors, would if 
they could, run through it with the same spirit. But alas for 
them, it is only with the French and among the French that such 
things have an air of life. Elsewhere they always appear to be 
got up, continued, and rehearsed for the moment. After all, 
such comedy is life—downright life; but then it is French life, 
not English life, nor American life. Nothing can be truer to 
French nature—nothing more unlike ours. 
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FAMILIAR OBSERVATIONS 


On Judge Story’s Discourse, delivered at his Inauguration as 
Dane Professor of Law. 


Tae most important branches of legislation, all judicial pro- 
ceedings, as well as every institution that is supposed to possess 
importance in society, are controlled by professional men, and by 
those who have received a learned education in the forms pre- 
scribed by long-established usage. Our forefathers taught us 
that political rights may remain safely with the people, on they 
did all that might discreetly be attempted in one generation, to 
relieve our minds from the prejudices which grew with that im- 
perfect system of government, from which they had so happily 
escaped. 

Although it was not to be expected that the public mind would 
be purged in a moment from the corrupting influence of imme- 
morial abuses, yet it might have been hoped that the good and 
wise of our country, to say nothing of the many who bend un- 
willingly to the force of circumstances, would have overleaped 
or destroyed the stumbling-blocks of antiquity, and opened to the 
American people a surer path to national respectability and hap- 

iness. 

. That my vote is equal to yours, that I can pull your nose with 
the same impunity that you may twig my ear, is equality as far 
as it goes, and as such desirable ;—but if those who by skill! or 
good luck become rich, make use of their money while they can 
to purchase luxuries, and to relieve themselves from ordinary 
occupations,—if those who possess superior intelligence employ 
the influence it may give, in creating for themselves an invidious 
distinction, or in acquiring a fancied superiority over their fellow- 
citizens, the spirit and loveliness, if not the form of republican 
institutions, are gone, and the happiness they are calculated to 
give has departed alike from the breast of the unreflecting aspi- 
rant, and the fellow-creatures he would debase. 

We have learned institutions for the benefit of our young men, 
—the advantages of which are open alike to all—who can pay 
for them.* Legislation is a science, Law is a science, Religion 
is a science ; and no man can rightly exercise or enjoy his rights 
and duties as a citizen, unless he understands them. You have 
been an idle but successful knave, and your son shall open his 


* The law is open to every man, said somebody to Horne Tooke. So is the 
London Tavern, was the reply. 
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eyes to the light of science, and become a much respected and 
distinguished citizen. I have been industrious and frugal, but 
unsuccessful, have struggled through many tedious years with my 
nose and forehead both to the grindstone,—my son may read his 
bible, and cipher to the single rule of three in winter-evenings, 
but to the light of science, as that term is commonly understood, 
his “‘ benighted eyes” will in all human probability remain for- 
ever shut. Some striking vicissitude may set your boy upon 
the work-bench, and make mine a judge, yet such allotments of 
Providence in defiance of qualification, are scarcely to be hoped 
for, although they may sometimes be endured by a whole 
people. 

In judge Story’s discourse, we the people find something pur- 
porting to be on the subject of jurisprudence that we can under- 
stand, and although we have not the privilege of scanning the 
six hundred volumes of reporters that compose the galaxy which 
throws light on the subject of jurisprudence, we must all work 
for the favoured sons of the new world who are thus agreeably 
and usefully employed. Without pretending to a knowledge of 
this subject that may not be picked up by any hard-working man 
who has a family to provide for, we proceed to make a few ob- 
servations that are suggested by Mr. Story’s remarks. 

He tells us that we, (speaking as a lawyer) “ are called upon 
to master the juridical learning of the three last centuries, during 
which the talents of the bar, and the researches of the bench are 
embodied in solid and enduring volumes.” ‘“ Not merely the 
lucubrations of twenty years, but a long life will scarcely suffice 
to attain the requisite learning.””—“‘ The student should also addict 
himself to the study of philosophy, of rhetoric, of history, and of 
human nature—he should examine well the precepts of religion 
as the only solid basis of civil society—he should unlock all the 
treasures of history for illustration, and instruction, and admo- 
nition.” 

After noting these appalling requirements, he observes, that 
“ in a republic, every citizen is himself, in some measure, intrust- 
ed with the public safety, and acts an important part for its weal 
or woe—few men, comparatively speaking, may not indulge the 
hope, if they covet the distinction, at some time to have a seat in 
the public councils, and assist in the public legislation. What 
can be more important or useful ia such a station, than a knowl- 
edge of those laws, which the legislator is called upon to modify, 
amend or appeal ?” 

The admission that every citizen is in some measure intrusted 
with the public safety, and may have a seat in the public councils, 
if he covets the distinction, amounts to but little, if this conserva- 
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tive power is only to be developed by a twenty years’ appren- 
ticeship to the law. Yet Mr. Story insists that “ our government 
also opens the widest field for talents and exertion to every rank 
in life.” And here permit us to say, it might have been well 
for the learned judge to have designated the different ranks, giv- 
ing a constitutional, or at least a legal definition of each, lest some 
of us may through misapprehension, covet a distinclion to which 
we have no legitimate claim. 

On the study of the law, Mr. Story remarks, that “ in the days 
of Fortescue it was esteemed almost a necessary accomplishment 
for a gentleman of rank.’””—“ My principal object in this discourse, 
is to address myself to those who intend to make the law a pro- 
fession for life—to them the law is not a mere pursuit of pleasure, 
or of curiosity, but of transcendant dignity, as it opens the bright- 
est rewards of human ambition, opulence, fame, and political hon- 
ours.” These sentiments, and those in a preceding quotation 
stand in striking apposition. 

He observes that, “ one of the most beautiful boasts of our mu- 
nicipal jurisprudence is, that Christianity is a part of the common 
law, from which it seeks the sanction of its rights, and by which 
it endeavours to regulate its doctrines—the boast is as true as it 
is beautiful. It recognises with profound humility its holidays 
and festivals, and obeys them as dies non juridici. It still attach- 
es to persons believing in its divine authority the highest degree 
of competency as witnesses; and until a comparatively recent 
period, infidels and pagans were banished from the halls of justice 
as unworthy of credit.” We must not be considered as failing in 
a due respect fora religion that we reverence, and among whose 
followers are our brethren and friends, when we say that this pas- 
sage of Mr. Story’s discourse gave us surprise and regret. Surely 
more enlarged views, and a more liberal and charitable estimate 
of the human heart, would discourage such sentiments, were they 
not corrected by his wisdom as a great constitutional lawyer and 
@ judge. 

Here probably we find a misprint.—After stating that a lawyer 
should rely “ more upon institutions than laws,” he adds—* more 
upon checks to vice, than upon motives to virtue”—truly a melan- 
choly doctrine as here stated. Let us however finish his para- 
graph. ‘ He will become more indulgent to human errors ; more 
serupulous in means, as well as ends; more wise, more candid, 
more forgiving, more disinterested. If the melancholy infirmities 
of his race shall make him trust men less, he may yet learn to 
love man more.” 

Had we not already been taught to think very favourably of 
Mr. Story, this last period alone would make us love him. We 
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may be wise, we may be ingenious, we may be profound, but 
without the milk of human kindness in our breasts, without an 
all-forgiving charity for fellow-creatures, that like ourselves, 
are weak, frail, and liable to temptation, our wisdom avails but 
little to the happiness of others, and nothing to the tranquillity 
of our own bosoms. While we are in a good humour with our 
learned and excellent fellow-citizen, let us thank him for a 
quotation from chancellor Kent—“ After a certain age and por- 
tion of experience, the sense of duty becomes a stronger prin- 
ciple of action than the love of reputation.” 

But from judge Story, benevolent sentiments, as well as sound 
doctrine is expected. Let us watch him narrowly however, and 
if we point out an error, he will not be the last to acknowledge 
it. Speaking of the constitutional law of the United States, he 
says that he will endeavour to discuss it with all the delicacy and 
reserve becoming his official station. ‘I shall deal little with 
speculative discussions, and still less with my own personal opi- 
nions—but I shall rely with undoubting confidence upon the early 
eommentaries of its framers, upon the legislative recognitions of 
authority and duty, and the judicial decisions of the highest courts, 
as safe guides for interpretation.” On this most important branch 
therefore, we are to have nothing original, not one new view, not 
one manly and independent reflection,—but the opinions of others 
are to be doled out with “ delicacy and reserve.” From what 
quarter then may we expect a suitable exposition of this subject ? 
From any branch of the executive department ?—from the legis- 
lature? or from some one of that distinguished profession whose 
opinions are in the market for the highest (or the lowest) bidder ? 

After some excellent observations upon the political duties of 
an American citizen, we have this passage. “ But we may say 
that that which works well, should rarely be hazarded upon the 
chances of a better. It has been observed by a profound states- 


man that the abstract perfection of a government with respect to 


natural rights may be its practical defect. By having a right to 
do every thing, men may want every thing.” Sentiments, if we 
rightly apprehend them, altogether of transatlantic origin. Had 
the cautious spirit which dictated them always prevailed, where 
would have been our new, and fresh, and healthy institutions. 

** The duties assigned to the Dane professorship are in the first 
instance, to deliver lectures upon the law of nature, the law of 
nations, maritime and commercial law, equity law, and lastly the 
constitutional law of the United States.” Should these duties be 
worthily discharged, no professorship of the richly endowed sem- 
inary to which it is attached, can be of more importance to the 


public. Jt is encouraging a study that should form an indispensa- 
ble branch of popular education. 
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The personal rights of any individual can never be safely in- 
trusted to the discretion of another. Inequality of enjoyment is 
alike fatal to the spirit of republicanism, whether it arise from he- 
reditary usurpation, fraud, legal pretences, difference in physical 
or intellectual power, or in other and more complicated circum- 
stances. Without a clear understanding of our rights we cannot 
defend them. If we act at the instigation of another, our own 
best interests may be wholly disregarded ; we are indeed blind in- 
struments, and as fit subjects for a despotism, as for a government 
of equal laws. By increasing the number of well-informed men, 
the chance of gross imposition upon the ignorant and unwary may 
be lessened, yet no man can be safe, nor is any man qualified to 
sustain his own rights or perform the duties of a citizen, who ean- 
not rightly understand and interpret for himself the laws that may 
affect his personal liberty, his property, and the welfare of socie- 
ty. The wise and benevolent founder of this professorship saw 
the weakest point in our existing systems of education, and has 
supplied the deficiency. There are many sciences which employ 
the best energies of man, and that essentially contribute to his 
happiness, which may be safely committed to a limited number of 
individuals, but the science of jurisprudence is not one. 

Mr. Story would exalt the study of the law as a science that 
confers a sort of nobility upon its professor, that gives man an as- 
cendancy over his fellow-man,—that leads to opulence, fame, po- 
litical distinction, transcendant dignity. Partially admitting the 
necessity of diffusing this knowledge through every branch of the 
community, he cannot avoid recommending it to his young friends, 
as a study that is to give them a distinguished pre-eminence over 
their fellows—a distinction that may indeed be coveted by those 
who belong to other ranks in life, but which can be reputably 
sustained by those only who become eminent in the law. Were 
it necessary to the well-being of the human family that it should 
be divided into ranks or grades, some of which might take prece- 
dence of others, Mr. Story might be correct in recommending the 
science of jurisprudence to those who were striving for the fore- 
most rank. Born however under republican institutions, his un- 
biassed judgment could have led him to no conclusions so fatal to 
their spirit, had he been permitted to think as a man, before he 
had reasoned asa lawyer. Even in that nation of tyrants and 
slaves from whose loins we boast our issue, an hereditary nobil- 
ity, armed with wealth and power, and in some instances with 
intellectual supremacy, cannot preserve themselves from envy 

and hatred, nor in all cases from contempt. Had our profound 
lawyers been actuated in the commencement of their studies with 
the same desire to be useful to their fellow creatures, that too 
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often prompts them to prey upon their credulity or their necessi- 
ties, they would have discovered that any motive which induces 
us to gain an ascendancy over the human mind but the desire to 
make it wiser and better, must terminate in bitter disappointment. 

Not only Mr. Story, but many other eminent lawyers, are 
among our best citizens, yet they labour under one great diffi- 
culty that few of them, perhaps, will perceive or acknowledge. 
They are instructed in a system of jurisprudence, which has 

rown up under forms of government that are in a great measure, 
if not wholly, independent of the people. The divine right of an 
hereditary monarch and of nobles, that are over the people and 
independent of them, gives a tone to the whole system that unfits 
it, in many of its most important features, for a government of 
the people. Our habits, as a republican community, require the 
utmost simplicity in all the operations of government. A des- 
potism, or an aristocracy, can only be supported by intricacy and 
fraud, because the strength of every government lies in the peo- 
ple, and the possession of undelegated power can be maintained 
only while the people are deceived. 

Such a system cannot be reconciled to the habits of an Ameri- 
can community ; and the vain effort to make it harmonize with 
the spirit of institutions that are founded on principles distinct 
and incompatible with the confined and arbitrary views in which 
it originated, confounds the ingenuity of our first lawyers. Yet 
they cannot be persuaded, that many of their best years have 
been spent in disencumbering from the rubbish of centuries the 
same truth that stands before us in the broad light of day,—nor 
are they willing to have it suspected, that the bad learning which 
lumbers their shelves, while it too frequently perverts their judg- 
ment and hardens their hearts, is either wholly unfitted for any 
use, or made an instrument of oppression, to give the strong 
more strength, and wrest from Poverty her remaining morsel. 

We have so recently become republicans, that we have not 
yet discharged the slough of despotism. British laws and British 
literature are indiscriminately received, and our wisest and best 
men contract an anti-republican taint that is communicated to their 
children, and the whole people groan under a large share of the 
practised evils that grow out of the arbitrary institutions. 

The more the attention of the public ean be called to the neg- 
leeted subject of jurisprudence, the greater is the hope that some 
reform may be effected in all its important branches. It should 
become a popular study. We entertain the apprehension, that 
the views of judge Story on this subject are too much limited by 
his predilections as a lawyer,—that on some points he misconceives 
the true aim of jurisprudence, and in his veneration for the mighty 
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fabric which sustains the “‘ collected wisdom of a thousand years,” 
he fails to see as he ought the simplicity and grandeur of our 
republican system ;—that he would graft on its vigorous and 
healthy stem, scions from a diseased and superannuated stock. 

Yet we cannot too much admire the good spirit with which he 
appears to have commenced his undertaking ; and let us endeavour, 
like so worthy an exemplar, to repeat in sincerity our desire “ to 
become more indulgent to human errors, more candid, more forgiv- 
ing, more disinterested ;—and if ihe melancholy infirmities of our 
race shall make us trust men less, we may yet learn to love man 
more. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Vision or Corres, CAIN AND OTHER Poems. By W. Gilmore 
Simms, Jr. Charleston, 8. C. James 8S. Burgess. The man who could write this 

etry, could, if he would wait awhile and take time for it, do so much better, that 
instead of speaking highly of what he has done, we are resolved to say nothing in its 
favour: although if he had not excited such high expectations by here and there a 
brief passage, a line or two—a thought—or a single word, mayhap we should be 
among the first to say—here we have another poet, springing up in the busy so- 
litude of our country, among the ten thousand other neglected flower-bearers of a 
similar root and a similar growth, born to perish—if they do not hold back their 
strength till the day of their maturity. 


CatTecuism on Naturat THeoiocy. (With plates.) Shirley & Hyde, 
Portland. Of this work, it would be impossible to speak too highly; and its revered 
author (Dr. Nichols of this town) will forgive us, if we say (having no time to say 
more) that the work is worthy not only of him, but of the subject. Need we say 
more? Simplicity, brevity and beautiful clear language are the characteristics of the 
whole. Such writers are wanted here : and we may indeed rejoice, when, within so 
short a time, two such works as this on Natural Theology, and that by Dr. Ray, on the 
Animal Economy ,have appeared in the same town and from the same publishing-oflice. 
It looks well for the future. 


New Papers. At Portland, the present capital of Maine, where they had five 
or six papers before, they have just established a daily—and two or three weeklies. 
One called the Daily Courier, and another, the Family Reader, issued once a week 
at one dollar a year, are under the same editor ; a man of respectable talents and much 
experience in the work of editorship: another, ‘‘ Tar Worup 1n A Nur-SHeutu,”’ 
judging by the first number, is a thing that the lovers of neat sarcasm and very good 
writing of the smooth sort (wanting the roughness of old-port, mill-saws, &c. &c.) 
will give a hearty reception to. ‘At Boston they propose to set up another Oxp 
CountTRYMAN, devoted to the politics, literature, news, &c. &c. of Great Britain, 
for the use of her children here. ‘The number we saw looked well. Another paper 
—the title of which we cannot remember, the prospectus having been carried off— 
has been set up, or proposed to be set up in Boston, with a view to encourage 
young writers, and keep them out of mischief, on the plan of the Portland Experi- 
ment. We wish them all, and every one success. 


Txe Doric or Pirrpont Stove. For the first time in their lives our readers 
will see what looks like a deliberate puff in the body of a regular magazine. But 
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the fault, if it be one, must be laid, not so much to the door of the editor or proprie- 
tor, as at the threshold of our northern winter. Every man who cares for comfort— 
safety—economy, and beauty combined, will do-well to enquire, without delay, 
about a stove recently put forth by a preacher of Boston, to save the expense of a 
winter migration to the south. Having heard much of it, from one who rightly es- 
timated the value of comfort in cold weather, and who would not deceive us—the 
inventor himself—we obtained a copy, and much as we dislike the appearance of a 
puff any where, and particularly in a literary work, we are strangely inclined to utter 
the most extravagant things of it, and after a fair trial too, that any body ever thought 
of saying about fires or fire-places, Russian or Franklin stoves, New York or Liver- 
pool, Schuylkill or Lehigh grates, northern winters, or artificial atmospheres. But, 
as the orators of the British parliament say, the stove will speak for itself; and we 
urge those, therefore, who desire to live while they do live, to go and examine for 
themselves into the theory aud facts which concern this Doric stove. If we could 
not supply its place, we would not part with ours, for its weight in silver—in gold we 
might say; but we should like to keep on the side of decent possibility. 


Lire or Artuur Lex. By Richard Henry Lee. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 
Of this work we intend to give a deliberate review next month. It is full of as- 
tounding evidence that the history, not only of our country, but of the revolu- 
tionary war is yet to be written: nay—that the very characters of some of our 
best men are strangely and generally misunderstood. It was but the other day that 
the American people found out, to their amazement, that George Washington was 

ilty of gross errors in generalship, (in the battle of Brooklyn for example, where 
fe suffered his army to engage on an island, which the enemy could surround, while 
he had no fleet) and what is more extraordinary, that he was a man of violent, 
almost of ungovernable passion. And now we are told—and told too, in such a way, 
that we cannot disbelieve them, such things of Dr. Franklin, as make us tremble to 
go over in our minds, what he himself told us in his auto-biography, of his thrifty 
and calculating habits, even where the question was not about dollars and cents, on 
both sides, but betweer. dollars and cents one side, and the prosperity of empires on 
the other. 


Pipegin’s GRAMMAR—(manuscript.)—We shall see to having this work pub- 
lished. It is in grammar what the work mentioned in our last number is in arithme- 
tic—something worthy of its name—a National book. 


Poems sy Daniext Bryan. Lay of Gratitude and other poems: Philadel- 
phia, Carey, Lea & Carey. Appeal, &c.: Washington, D. C., Way & Gideon,.— 
This author has been strangely overlooked by the whole body of our reviewers. And 
yet, a goodly portion of the two volumes du our table is quite superior in strength, 
beauty and meaning to much of our popular poetry. It is true that he seldom or 
never startles nor amazes the reader ; and it is equally true that many of his lines are 
feeble, and some of his thoughts low ; but nevertheless, there are passages of con- 
siderable power scattered over the worst pages, and here and there thoughts of un- 
questionable and extraordinary beauty. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many papers intended for this number have been put aside for the next, from ne- 
cessity , owing to the death of a man, who, occupying the place he did, and being 
what he was, could not be overlooked even for a month. Among others are Night 
—'The Magician—Unpublished Poetry (being specimens of a book about to appear 
at Baltimore), Death of James Wm. Miller, our late highly gifted and most amiable 
associate, and a long piece of poetry which may or may not appear. 

Several other communications will hereafter be attended to, though a particular 
notice may not be given. 





